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The New Creation in Christ — 


A Study of the Pauline €v Xguot@ Formula 


By WALTER BARTLING 


starting point the fascinating dissertation of Adolf Deiss- 
mann, which appeared in 1892. It is hardly possible to 
overestimate the influence this book has had upon research in 
Pauline theology. Deissmann’s basic conclusion, that the év of the 
formula has throughout a local significance, rests, no doubt, upon 
a proper grammatical insight and has received but slight modifica- 
tion by later scholars. According to Deissmann’s count, the formula 
év Xouot@ or one of its variants (év Xovot@ "Inood, év adt@, év 
xvoi@, etc.) occurs 196 times in the New Testament. Of these 
196 occurrences, 164 are to be found in the Pauline corpus. The 
a priort consideration arising out of this remarkable fact is that the 
formula dare not be regarded as accidental when it is found in Paul 
and then be ignored as being of no special consequence. “Der Be- 
gruender der christlichen Theologie,” says Deissmann, “hat ein An- 
recht darauf, dass man ein jedes seiner Worte, zumal seine Aussagen 
ueber Jesus Christus, mindestens beachtet.”* But just this was not 
done with reference to the év Xgiot@ formula. “Empirismus,” 
“Libertinismus,” “Willkuer,” “dogmatisch interessierte Umdeutung,” 
are the terms Deissmann uses to describe the current general at- 
titude toward Paul’s favorite phrase.” Though many scholars since 
Deissmann have attempted to right the wrong that Paul’s “Lieb- 
lingsbegriff” has suffered, it is still true that the average Bible reader 
is unaware of the rich treasures that lie buried in the unassuming 
little phrase “tn Christ Jesus.” 
This article in no way pretends to be an exhaustive study of 
26 


A LL modern studies of the év Xo.ot@ formula take as their 
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the formula. We shall merely attempt to discover some of the 
elements that went into the fashioning of the phrase and to solve 
a few of the problems that arise out of its use. The év Xguot@ is 
used in a great variety of contexts, but the most interesting is its 
use with the verb “to be,” either expressed or unexpressed. It is 
this use which is basic to all others and which is theologically most 
significant. Our discussion, therefore, will center in the év Xguot@ 
elvat, 
I. Gop’s REDEMPTIVE ACTIVITY “IN CHRIST” 


We begin to see why év Xguot@ is Paul’s “Lieblingsbegriff” when 
we examine what has variously been termed the “objective” and 
“heilsgeshichtliche” use of the formula.’ A listing of some of the 
passages in which this use of the €v Xquot@ is found should be suf- 
ficient to convince us of its central importance. In Christ men are 
justified (Gal.2:17), sanctified (1 Cor.1:2), and receive grace 
(1 Cor. 1:4). In Him they have freedom (Gal.2:4), are led in 
triumph (2 Cor.2:14), and shall be made alive (1 Cor. 15:22). 
In Christ there is grace (2 Tim. 2:1), salvation (2 Tim. 2:10), re- 
demption (Rom. 3:24), eternal life (Rom. 6:23), truth (Eph. 
4:21). In Him God reveals His love (Rom. 8:39), His kindness 
(Eph. 2:7), and His will (1 Thess.5:18). In Christ all things 
receive their Yes (2 Cor. 1:19 f.), for in Him the promise (Eph. 
3:6) and the blessing of Abraham (Gal. 3:14) are fulfilled. 
Everything that God has planned for the salvation of fallen man, 
everything that He has done in history for man’s redemption, He 
has planned and executed in Christ Jesus. In the person of Christ 
and in His work on the plane of history is man’s redemption. “In 
Christo tritt die Offenbarung, das heilsschaffende Handeln Gottes, 
tritt sein Heil in die Geschichte. ‘In ihm’ ist es beschlossen, in ihm 
ist es da. Auf die geschichtliche Begruendung blickt die alte 
‘objektive’ Fassung.” * 

But this “Heilsgeschichte,” this history of God's redemptive ac- 
tivity, is not merely history, if by history we mean events of the 
past or the narration of such events. It és redemption; it 4s salva- 
tion. The historical Christ, in whom God accomplished His saving 
design, is the still living Christ. Yet He knows a continuity with 
His historical existence, for He is and ever remains Eotavewpévos 
(Gal. 3:1; 1 Cor. 1:23; 2:2). “It is not that Jesus was first the 
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Crucified, then became the Risen, and is now the Exalted; but as 
the Exalted is the Risen, so He is the Crucified. His death is not 
something which belongs merely to history, though it is indeed 
a historical fact. But He is now present as the Crucified.”° In 
Christ, today and every day, there is salvation, for God’s redemptive 
activity is daily actualized for those who are in Christ. This is 
beautifully expressed in those passages in which the év Xovot@ has 
a pregnant force (= év Xguot@ elvat) and relates the effects of God’s 
redemptive activity to the believers, to those who are im Christ. 
“There is therefore now no condemnation for those who are im 
Christ Jesus” (Rom.8:1).& ’E& avtod dé tyeic Eote Ev XorotH 
"Inoov, whom God made our wisdom, our righteousness and con- 
secration and redemption” (1 Cor. 1:30). “If any man is in Christ, 
he is a new creation; the old has passed away; behold, the new has 
come” (2 Cor.5:17). “You also must consider yourselves dead to 
sin and alive to God in Christ Jesus’ (Rom.6:11). “In Christ Jesus 
you are all the sons of God, through faith” (Gal. 3:26). “For our 
sake He made Him to be sin who knew no sin, so that in Him 
we might become the righteousness of God” (2 Cor. 5:21; cf. Phil. 
3:8 f.). We state the inescapable conclusion: to be in Christ is to 
be taken up into the sphere of God’s redemptive activity.’ For Paul 
the state of being im Christ is the all-inclusive presupposition of 
salvation. The év X@tot@ is the central, the focal point in the Pauline 
thought world. If this is true, it is a gross misunderstanding to say 
that év Xguot@ elvot expresses a mystical, esoteric, highly subjective 
experience. Being in Christ is Paul’s expression for a universal 
Christian experience. 

What, exactly, is that experience? Our discussion thus far in- 
dicates that the év Xquot@ is a succinct expression for the sphere 
of God’s redemptive activity and that to be in Christ is to be taken 
up into that sphere. We have also noted that €v Xquot@ as an ex- 
pression for the redemptive sphere is to be understood quite literally: 
in Christ, i.e., in the once historical and in the still living Christ, 
God has revealed and executed His saving purpose —in Him, in 
His person and in His work, the two to be thought of as one. 
It remains to be seen whether an equally literal interpretation of the 
pregnant év XQuot@ is justified. Does being in Christ mean for Paul 
an actual identification with, or incorporation into, Christ? 
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II. INCORPORATION INTO CHRIST 


In Gal. 3:26 f., being in Christ is more closely defined as putting 
on Christ, and both expressions are associated with Baptism. The 
believer has in Baptism put on Christ as a garment and is henceforth 
a son of God im Christ, through faith. “Die Taufe ist der Grund 
fuer dieses Sein und das ihm zugrunde liegende Verhaeltnis.”* How 
or why Baptism effects this being in Christ, “das ihm zugrunde lie- 
gende Verhaeltnis,” is not disclosed in the Galatians passage. Ap- 
parently the Galatian Christians needed no instruction on this point. 
But we do not have to search long for a commentary on our text. 
Rom. 6:1-14 comes to mind immediately as an obvious parallel. 
In Romans 6, as in Galatians 3, Baptism is represented as the 
starting point of a stream of consequences which issues in “being 
alive to God im Christ” (v.11). 

Baptism tig Xguotév is more closely defined in Romans 6 as Bap- 
tism tig tov ddvatov avtov (v.3). Paul is opposing the opinion 
which would make a mockery of God’s grace by finding in it the 
occasion for renewed sinning. He does so by reminding the Roman 
Christians, not so much of their Baptism, but of what there took 
place. “Baptism symbolizes death, burial, and resurrection with 
Christ. But not only so; it is the means through which we are ac- 
tually identified with these events of the Messianic life story.” ° 
“Die Taufe bedeutet,” says Mittring, “ein ganz reales Teilhaben, 
Beteiligtsein an Tod und Auferstehung Christi, aber nicht im Sinne 
eines symbolischen Signéficat, sondern im Sinne des Sakraments, das 
ein sichtbares Signum einer unsichtbaren Wirklichkeit ist. Es han- 
delt sich nicht nur um ein Miterleben dessen, was an Christus ge- 
schah, sondern die Taufe versetzt uns .. . als ganz existentiell Be- 
teiligte in die Situation der Kreuzigung, des Begraebnisses und der 
Auferstehung ‘am dritten Tage.’” *° Baptism implies far more than 
a mere symbolical drowning. It is in the deepest possible sense a 
means of grace — the means by which the believing initiate is ac- 
tually identified with Christ in His redemptive work. 

Any other interpretation does not do justice to the text as a 
whole. The ovvetagnpev ait of v.4, the ovvectavowiy of v.6, 
and the dxefdvonev obv Xovot@ of v.8, cannot mean that what 
Christ experienced on a specific occasion is repeated symbolically 
in the believer at the time of his Baptism. The ovv (Xguot@) stands 
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stubbornly in the way of this interpretation. A symbolical recapitu- 
lation could not have been termed “dying with Christ.” ** Further- 
more, the “rising with Christ” in Romans 6 is not decribed as the 
result of the baptismal act, but as a necessary consequence of the 
“dying with Christ.” This intimate relationship between dying and 
rising with Christ indicates that we have to do here with nothing 
less than the actual death of Christ on Calvary. Gal.6:14 lends 
solid support to this interpretation of Romans 6: “Far be it from 
me to glory except in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which 
the world has been crucified to me, and I to the world.” The 
Apostle’s own death to the world has its source, its Jocus, in the 
Cross of the Crucified. But also Rom. 6:10 shows that Paul has in 
mind throughout the once-for-all event of Calvary: “The death 
He died He died to sin, once for all (épaxa§); but the life He 
lives He lives to God.” Verse 11 then reveals what this once-for-all 
event means for the believer: “So you must consider yourselves dead 
to sin and alive to God én Christ.” “Wie naemlich dieser Gekreuzigte 
durch die Herrlichkeit des Vaters von den Toten auferweckt wurde 
und nicht im Tode blieb, so bleibt es auch fuer uns nicht bei 
diesem in der Taufe vollzogenen Tode, denn dieser war ja eben 
ein Mitsterben mit diesem gekreuzigten, aber nicht im Tode ge- 
bliebenen Christus.” ? 


In Rom.6:11 we have again met our formula —év Xguot@ 
"Inoov, It is intended to show in which respect it is true that the 
readers are alive to God. It is true, inasmuch as they are i Christ. 
In other words, their becoming alive to God, or (which is the 
same) their sharing in the life of Christ, a fact of which Paul has 
spoken in vv. 4, 5, 8, has its validation and its source in their being 
in Christ.* Now, since according to vv. 4, 5, 8, the believer shares 
in the life of the risen Christ only because he has first shared in His 
death, the conclusion is near at hand that also the dying with Christ 
has its foundation in the being in Christ. And so we have come full 
circle and are back at Gal.3:26f. The putting on Christ, or the 
being in Christ, which is the result of Baptism, is a compact expres- 
sion for the dying and rising again of the believer with Christ in 
Baptism. It means a very real identification with Christ, so very 
real that it can best be described as incorporation into Christ. We 
summarize with Percy: 
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Das Mitsterben des Glaeubigen mit Christus in der Taufe, 
wovon Roem. 6:1-12 spricht, kommt somit dadurch zustande, dass 
der Glaeubige durch die Taufe in das, was einmal mit Christus 
geschah, hineingegliedert wird, und dies kann seinerseits nichts 
anderes bedeuten, als dass er in Christus selbst und zwar in ihn 
nicht nur als den Auferstandenen, sondern in ihn schon als den, 
der am Kreuz starb, auf eine ganz reale Weise eingegliedert wird."* 


That this is a hard teaching is not to be denied. We shall briefly 
develop the idea that Christ is the representative and, in a sense, 
inclusive personality of the new creation. This idea helps us some- 
what in overcoming the difficulty of conceiving the identification 
of believers with Christ. But there is still another problem, equally 
intense for our limited field of comprehension: that is the problem 
of the time relationships involved. “The Messianic events of Christ's 
death and resurrection,” remarks Thornton, “took place once for all 
in history and can never be repeated as historical events.” And not 
only in the sense that this is true of all historical events. “The 
Messianic events are unique, final, and unrepeatable in a sense proper 
to them alone. For in them the whole plan of God’s redemptive 
action, as unfolded in Holy Scripture, came to its fulfillment. In 
them, on the Christian reading of history, God did once for all 
that which, whilst this world order lasts, will never need to be 
done again; that which, when this world order is ended, will be 
manifestly brought to its fruition.”*° Yet this one event, far 
away and long ago, is an ever-present reality: “I am crucified with 
Christ” (Gal.2:20). That is the stone of stumbling. We may 
succeed in making this hard fact more acceptable to our minds by 
inventing concepts of “super-history,” and the like, but the hard 
fact remains. If the explanation offered is that the time thought of 
in the embarrassing aorists ( ovveotavewdty, etc.) is the moment of 
Baptism, then we must remember that Baptism does no more than 
effect the identification with the once-for-all event of Calvary (not 
to mention the fact that Paul can speak of dying with Christ out- 
side the context of Baptism — Gal. 2:19 f.; 6:12 ff.; 2 Cor. 5:14). 
Deissmann coined the phrase “Passionsmystik” to take away from 
the hardness of Paul’s teaching. There is, indeed, according to 
Deissmann, an identification of the believer with the great events 
of Christ’s life, but this identification is made psychologically ex- 
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plicable through the mystical experience of communion with the 
“Pneuma-Christ.”*© Feine, too, interprets the identification psy- 
chologically: “Der Glaeubige soll sich dergestalt in das Leiden und 
den Tod Christi versenken, dass er mit diesen Erlebnissen Christi 
innerlich zusammenwaechst und sie so stark empfindet, als seien 
sie auch an ihm vollzogen.” ** All such explanations, while taking 
away from the hardness of Paul’s teaching, at the same time rob 
it of much of its power. All that we can confidently say is that this 
teaching of Paul implies a complete overthrow of the usual time 
relationships. And we must leave it at that. “Angesichts der Be- 
stimmtheit der paulinischen Aussagen kommt eine unbefangene 
Betrachtung gar nicht um das Zugestaendnis herum, dass das ex- 
klusive Verhaeltnis, das fuer das empirische Urteil zwischen ver- 
schiedenen Subjekten, Raumpunkten und Zeitpunkten besteht, in 
diesen Saetzen aufgehoben ist.” *® 


III. THE NEw CREATION “IN CHRIST” 


We have now to see what the status of beimg in Christ, of 
being incorporated into Christ in His death and resurrection, means 
for the believer. The teachings of Paul on this point form a com- 
plex whole, yet they can be conveniently divided for discussion 
purposes. The results of being in Christ are both negative and posi- 
tive, the negative associated with “dying with Christ,” the positive 
with “living with Christ.” 

According to Romans 6, the death of Christ, in which the be- 
liever shares, is a death which releases from sin: “The death He died 
He died to sin, once for all” (v.10). “Our Lord was identified with 
us in our sinful state, and we were identified with Him in His 
death” ?® (cf. 2 Cor.5:21; Rom.8:3). The result for the believer 
is that the taAaids dvbownos, the o@ua tis Guagtias, has been de- 
stroyed; and with its destruction the power of sin over him has also 
been destroyed. In Rom. 7:4 ff. and Gal. 2:19 the death that we 
died with Christ is described as bringing freedom from the Law. 
The implication in both passages is that the Law has power over 
a man only so long as he lives. If he dies (as we have with Christ), 
that power is finally and effectually broken. Finally, and in summary 
fashion, the death with Christ is a death to the world, to the Old 
Age, to everything that is associated with fallen and depraved oag&. 
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“Far be it from me to glory except in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which the world has been crucified to me, and I to the 
world” (Gal. 6:14). 

“Die Taufe cig Xouotév bedeutet aber nicht nur reales Teilhaben 
am Tode Jesu von dieser Weltordnung, von diesem Aeon und den 
sie beherrschenden Maechten, Gesetz, Suende und Tod, weg, sondern 
eo ipso auch Teilhaben an dem, was auf seinen Tod folgte, naem- 
lich seiner Auferstehung und dem neuen Leben, das er als Aufer- 
standener lebt: gerade dies ist es doch, worauf es fuer Paulus letzten 
Endes ankommt.” *° Just as Christ’s death would be meaningless if 
He “be not risen” (1 Cor. 15:14 ff.; cf. Rom. 4:25), so “dying with 
Christ” would be a sorry game without the “rising with Him.” 
Death is but the necessary entrance portal to the new life. We have 
found this expressed in Rom. 6:5, 8, 11, with which we may com- 
pare Gal. 2:19 and especially Col. 2:12: “You were buried with 
Him in Baptism, in which you were also raised with Him through 
faith in the working of God, who raised Him from the dead.” 

When we inquire into the implications of this resurrection to 
new life, we find that basic for everything else is the acquisition of 
a new righteousness, a faith-righteousness which will hold its own 
before the holy God, thus opening the way to fellowship with Him 
in Christ (2 Cor. 5:21; Gal. 2:17; Phil. 3:9). In Christ this right- 
eousness is ours. Righteous before God, we are free from the judg- 
ment of wrath, for “there is therefore now no condemnation for 
those who are in Christ” (Rom. 8:1). More, we are now the chil- 
dren of God in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3:26). As dutiful children, we 
offer God willing and happy obedience (Rom.6:4,11) and are 
assured of eternal salvation (Rom.8:39). Finally, identification 
with Christ in His resurrection gives us a share in the vital forces 
of Christ’s resurrection, forces which, as the living Lord and Savior, 
He even now gives to strengthen us in our weakness (2 Cor. 4:. 
7-15; Phil. 3:10), and which will become manifest in us at that 
great Day (Rom. 8:11; Phil. 3:11; 2 Cor. 4:14). 

All of these various lines of thought may be summed up in one 
word: avi, «tio, the eschatological, the new creation of God. 
“If any one is tn Christ, he is a new creation” (2 Cor.5:17). “Wenn 
die Auferstehung von den Toten,” says Sasse, “nach der Lehre der 
juedischen und der urchristlichen Eschatologie die Wende der 
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Aionen, den Anfang der neuen, ewigen Schoepfung bedeutet, dann 
hat mit der Auferstehung Christi, insofern sie der Anfang der allge- 
meinen Auferstehung ist, der neue Aion bereits begonnen, wenn 
auch verborgen von den Augen der Menschen.” * The New Age 
has impinged itself upon the old through the creative power of 
Christ’s resurrection, and the man im Christ has been transferred 
into the New Age. This implies, as Gutbrod so well observes, not 
only a new state of being (“Sein”), but a new life (“Leben”) in the 
active sense, a life from God and for God.” The oid world, how- 
ever, exists side by side with the new. And even the believer, insofar 
as he is still o40§ (Gal. 2:20), has one foot in the old world. It is 
the old story, at once glorious and dreary, of the “even now” and 
the “not yet,” of the “arrived” and the “still afar off.” This means 
tension for the man in Christ, tension and strenuous effort. Every 
indicative relating to the new life becomes an imperative; what the 
new man 4s, he must de and, in a sense, become.” 


IV. CHRIST, THE REPRESENTATIVE PERSONALITY 
OF THE NEW CREATION 


We are now ready to take up Hunter’s significant hint as to the 
meaning of the év Xguot@: “The clue is to be found in the Hebrew 
concept of corporate personality: in passages like these Paul con- 
ceives of Christ as the inclusive Representative of a new humanity: 
so that to ‘be in Christ’ is to be one of the new people of God of 
which Christ is Head.”** Oepke points in the same direction: 
“Grundlegend ist die Vorstellung von Christus als Universalpersoen- 
lichkeit.” *° It will not be necessary to go into very great detail in 
this section, for everything that can be said has already been im- 
plicitly stated. We have seen that being in Christ implies a real 
participation of the believer in everything that Christ has suffered 
and done as the divine Agent of reconciliation. Furthermore, we 
have seen that this participation of the believer in Christ is not 
some sort of fictitious imputation, but that the believer is in a very 
real sense incorporated into the historical person of Christ, who 
died on Calvary and rose the third day. But this is possible only 
because all men were, in principle, already from the beginning 
(i.e., already on Good Friday and Easter) incorporated in Christ, 
their Representative and Substitute. 2 Cor.5:14 cannot very well 
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be understood in any other way: “One died for all; therefore all 
have died.” Or Rom. 5:6, 10: “While we were yet helpless, at that 
time Christ died for the ungodly. ... While we were yet enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son.” Thus the 
év Xguot@ is already contained in the txég jwamv. “Der paulinische 
Gedanke des Seins der Glaeubigen in Christus wurzelt also letzthin,” 
says Percy, “im Gedanken der stellvertretenden Selbsthingabe 
Christus um unsertwillen; dieser Gedanke ist das Zentrum der 
ganzen paulinischen Theologie, von dem aus sich diese erst recht 
verstehen laesst.” 7° 


Paul himself helps us to an understanding of the idea of Christ 
as a representative Man by means of the familiar analogy of the 
First and the Second Adam. The comparison and contrast of Adam 
and Christ is a significant facet of Pauline theology: Adam, the 
“first,” “earthly,” “psychic” man; Christ, the “second,” “heavenly,” 
“pneumatic” man.*’ Paul uses the Adam/Christ typology to im- 
plement three different but closely related ideas: 


> or eet 


1. graphically to present the fact of universal grace, Rom. 5:12 ff.; 
2. to show the certainty of the resurrection, 1 Cor. 15:22; 
3. to make somewhat understandable the nature of the resurrec- 


tion body, 1 Cor. 15:44 ff. 


What did Paul wish to say with his typological analogy? In 
answering this question we shall attempt to do no more than draw 
some of the obvious inferences. Basic is the view that Adam and 
Christ, as representative men, determine the fate of the entire race. 
The heritage of the First Adam is sin and death; the heritage of 
the Second, forgiveness, righteousness, and life. “In either case,” 
says Thornton, 

individuals enter a system of relationships which they did not 

originate, but which was constituted by actions other than their 

own. Yet in either case the individual is identified with the con- 
sequences of such acts. In these two organisms there are, as it 
were, two contrasted biological sequences. Or, again, we might 
say that from each fountainhead there flows a stream, one for evil 
and the other for good. The first stream flows from sin to death, 
the second from death to life. The sinner as a member of Adam’s 
race falls short of the glory of God, for which he was created. 
He lives “after the flesh,” that is, he lives for the aims of natural 
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self; and these come to an end with death. He is therefore under 
the reign of death, whether he be aware of his situation or not. 
The second stream flows from Christ; its starting point is His 
death on Calvary. For there “one man’s act of redress issued in 
acquittal and life for all.” In His death our Lord identified Him- 
self with the evil consequences of our sins in an act of expiation. 
In His resurrection the victorious consequences of this act become 
manifestly effectual; for His resurrection showed that the reign 
of death had been brought to a close. Now all of this Christ ef- 
fected in His representative capacity, as the One Man who is 
Abraham’s Seed, “Israel, my Servant.” By His self-identification 
with us sinners in His “act of redress” we may be said to be identi- 
fied with Him in that act.?8 


Paul always views man in his relationship to God, be that posi- 
tive or negative. Man does not and cannot exist outside that rela- 
tionship. Either he is obedient to God and is taken into fellowship 
with Him, or he is disobedient and is rejected from that fellowship. 
But always it is man’s relationship to God that determines the 
whole of his existence. "Ev t@ "Adapu xavtes axofvijoxovow (1 Cor. 
15:22). Man has denied his right to live; he has sinned himself 
into a state of separation from the divine fellowship. Sin is the 
expression of that separation; death its result. But év t@ Xouot@ 
ndvtes Cwonomnfyoovtat. Something has happened to break the 
chain of consequences that had its rise €v Addy and to start a new 
chain of consequences. That something, that everything, we have 
found to be God’s redemptive activity év Xouvot@. 

Adam is the tog tov pédAovtos, the ne@tos dvbownos. He 
points beyond himself to the Eoxatoc ‘Addy, the devteQos &vdqwroc: 
he points to Christ. “Diese Masse der Menschheit,” says ' Stauffer, 
“die in der Zwischenzeit lebten und starben, zaehlt gar nicht gegen- 
ueber diesen beiden Menschen xat’ éEo0xjv. In diesem Vollsinne ist 
Adam der erste, Christus woertlich und wirklich der zweite Mensch. 
... In ihm, dem Antityp Adams, ist der Menschenwelt noch einmal 
ein Anfang und Prinzip gesetzt.”*° In Christ there is a new crea- 
tion; He is the Head of a new humanity of which He is Himself the 
axagxn (1 Cor. 15:20,23) and the nowtétoxos (Rom. 8:29; Col. 
1:18). But Christ is the Beginning in a fuller sense than Adam. 
The analogy is not a “just as, even so.” Rather it is HoxeQ, nOM@ 
paddov (Rom. 5:12, 17). Christ is not only the firsts Member of the 
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new creation; He is Himself its Creator (xvetpa Cwonovotv). He is 
not only the First; He is the €oyat0s, toward whom the entire new 
creation tends until all things are again summed up in Him 
(Eph. 1:10). 

The importance of this analogy for an understanding of the 
év Xo.ot@ is as obvious as it is significant. The central Pauline 
concept of being in Christ is an extension of the type of thinking 
which can view an individual as the representative and inclusive 
personality of an entire race of men, with whom he is related by 
ties of blood or through necessities arising out of the order of 
creation.*® It is in the order of the new creation that Christ be its 
inclusive Personality. The Representative of mankind in His death, 
He led man by means of His resurrection into the new creation 
which His resurrection heralded. To be in Christ is to be in the new 
creation which Christ represents. To this Oepke lends welcome 
support: “Die Glaeubigen sind durch die Taufe aus der Suenden- 
und Todesregion des ersten Urmenschen in die Gerechtigkeits- und 
Lebensregion des zweiten versetzt worden. Aus dieser lokalen 
Grundvorstellung laesst sich die gesamte Praegnanz der Formel 
év Xovot@ und ihrer Parallelformeln ableiten.”*! With his reference 
to Baptism Oepke takes us back to our argument in an earlier 
paragraph. Baptism is normally the means of incorporation into 
the Second Adam and into the new creation, which He creates as 
well as represents (Romans 6; Galatians 3). Through Baptism a 
man is in Christ, and “if any man is in Christ, he is a new creation” 
(2 Cor. 5:17; cf. Gal. 6:15). 


V. THE New PEOPLE OF Gop “IN CHRIST” 


Before closing our discussion, we shall push our argument one 
step further. The new creation, which is essentially realized in 
Christ, concerns more than the new life of the individual believer: 
the new creation is the community which Christ has established 
and which has its life and reality in Him. The pregnant év Xouot@, 
expanded, becomes the “inclusive” év Xgiot@. The xatvh xtiois 
is an intensely personal matter. That is never denied. But it is also 
and always a communal matter. When a man is baptized into 
Christ, he is at once baptized into the Church, into the Messianic 
community (Gal. 3:26 ff.; 1 Cor. 12:13). To belong to the com- 
munity is to be in Christ; to be in Christ is to belong to the com- 
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munity.*? Thus it is that Paul can speak of the Church as well as of 
individuals as being the xatvdc dvdgwnocs év Xovotp: “He is our 
Peace, who has made us both one and has broken down the middle 
wall of hostility by abolishing in His flesh the Law of command- 
ments and ordinances, that He might create in Himself one new 
man in place of the two, so making peace, and might reconcile us 
both to God in one body through the Cross, thereby bringing the 
hostility to an end” (Eph. 2:13 ff.). With this we may compare 
Col. 3:9 ff., where, in the veds d&vbowmoc, there seems to be —at 
least in the practical implications —a mingling of the individual 
and corporate aspects of the new creation: “Do not lie to one 
another, seeing that you have put off the old nature with its practices 
and have put on the new nature, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of its Creator. Here there can be neither Greek nor 
Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free 
man, but Christ is all in all” (cf. Eph. 4:24). 


Already Deissmann found the opinion quite congenial that év 
Xo.ot@ might very well mean “in der christlichen Gemeinde.” * 
He was right, however, in not taking this definition as a clue to the 
solution of the entire problem. In one sense év Xguot@ = év 
éxxAnoiqa: the two are inseparable. But they are not quite the 
reverse sides of the same coin, because év Xquot@ is logically and 
soteriologically prior in time and in importance to év éxxAnoia, 
“Jenes ist die Voraussetzung fuer dieses, die Gemeinde hat ihr Da- 
sein ueberhaupt erst durch Christus und in ihm, er bleibt immer 
die uebergeordnete Groesse, und die Zugehoerigkeit zur Gemeinde 
ist immer erst die Folge des Seins in Christus.” ** 

The new creation, and the Church as the new creation, we said, 
has its being and reality in Christ. This is remarkably well expressed 
in the passages where év Xguot@ is immediately connected with 
éxxdnoia (Gal.1:22; 1 Thess.1:1; 2 Thess.1:1; cf. Eph. 3:21). 
Or, again, Paul’s churches are éxxAnoiar ayiwv (1 Cor. 14:33), and 
the saints, who are the Church, are fyytaopuévor év Xovot@ (1 Cor. 
1:1; cf. Col. 1:2; Eph. 1:1). The New Testament éxxAnoia is the 
fulfillment of the Old Testament congregation; it is the New 
Israel — and that in Christ. 


Two more passages are to be noted in this connection. The first 
is the already oft-cited text in Galatians 3: 
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In Christ Jesus you are all sons of God, through faith. For as 
many of you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus. And if you are Christ’s, then you are Abraham's offspring, 
heirs according to promise. 


The phrase which is of greatest interest to us is tyeis els tote év 
Xevot@ ‘Inoov, and in that phrase is the els which demands atten- 
tion. Burton’s remarks on the word are at once a history of its 
interpretation: 
els may be taken distributively and qualitatively, or inclusively 
and numerically. In the former case the meaning is: Once in 
Christ Jesus, whether you are Jew or Gentile, slave or master, man 
or woman, all these distinctions vanish (there is no respect of 
persons with God); it is as if it were always the same person ap- 
pearing before Him. ... In the latter case the thought is that all 
those in Jesus Christ merge into one personality.*° 


And that personality, we might add, is Christ. There is no es- 
sential difference in the two interpretations; in either case, Christ 
is the Principle of the Church’s unity. If the first interpretation is 
followed, great emphasis must be placed on the év Xguot@; if the 
second, els becomes the prominent word. In view of the contextual 
relationships, however, I am inclined to favor the second inter- 
pretation. “Hier kommt der Ausdruck offenbar von Vers 27,” says 
Koehler. “Wir haben Christum angezogen. Nun sind das nicht so 
viele Christi, wie es glaeubige Einzelpersonen gibt, sondern Christus 
ist eben nur einer.” ** The wider context, too, favors this interpreta- 
tion. The entire third chapter is, generally speaking, an excursus 
on the promise concerning the Seed (oxéqua) of Abraham (v.8). 
This Seed is identified with Christ in verse 16, and in verse 29 the 
concept is expanded to include all who are Christ’s. Verse 28 would 
then be a sort of middle term between vv. 16 and 29.3" If this is 
true, we then have in the oxégua concept and especially also in the 
phrase els év Xquot@ a definite form of the “inclusive” év Xquot@ 
and of the inclusive type of thinking, illustrated above by the 
Adam/Christ typology. 

The last passage we shall consider is Rom. 12:4f.: “As in one 
body we have many members, and all the members do not have the 
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same function, so we, though many, are one body in Christ (év 
oGpa. év Xovot@), and individually members one of another.” This 
is the only passage in which the o@pa concept, a designation for 
the Church, is followed by év Xquot@, Evidently the idea of a “body” 
is nothing more than a picture in this context. Yet taken simply 
as a metaphor the oa concept is highly significant.** By virtue of 
their incorporation into Christ all believers form a corporate whole. 
The new creation, the éxxAnoia, is united under Christ, the Head, 
because all believers, individually and corporately, are in Christ 


Jesus. 
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Study on 1 Timothy 13-11 
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to carry out his projected visit to Asia and Macedonia 

(Philem. 22 and Phil. 1:25; 2:24), at which time he doubt- 
less visited Crete, leaving Titus behind to supply the churches with 
pastors (Titus 1:5). Likewise he met with Timothy in Ephesus, 
upon whom he also prevailed not to accompany him to Macedonia, 
since evil forces were threatening to wreak havoc in the church 
(1 Cor. 16:9; Eph. 5:16; Acts 19:23 f.). Furthermore, the matter 
of staffing the churches with pastors and deacons needed attention 
(1 Tim. 3:1-10, 14-15).—In the section before us, the Apostle 
concentrates upon one specific problem, namely, that of the errorists 
in the Ephesian church. 

Vv. 3-4. — We must at the outset point to the peculiar construc- 
tion of this section. The protasis introduced by xadw¢ has no 
apodosis following it. The A.V. therefore adds “so do” in v.4. 
Most commentators regard this as an anacoluthon, which may be 
resolved as was done in the A. V., or by regarding the instruction 
beginning at v.18 as the apodosis. Others take the infinitive 
TEOOMEVELV as an imperative, as is frequently done in the papyri, 
but not so often in the N.T., though examples are not wanting: 
Xaigew in Acts 15:23; 23:26; James 1:1-2; 2 John 11; otoryeiv, 
Phil. 3:16; ovvavapyiyvvodat, 2 Thess.3:14; txotdooeota, Titus 
2:9 (though this may be regarded as acc. c. inf. dependent upon 
magaxdAet in v.6).—Robertson, Grammar, 943. The mod in 
TQOopEvEL points to the problem at hand and adds urgency to the 
appeal of St. Paul that Timothy remain in Ephesus. Apparently the 
latter was anxious to go along, but finally yielded to the Apostle’s 
earnest entreaty, tagexdieoa, When the flock is threatened by 
wolves, the shepherd must be on duty. Paul himself was not able 
to solve this problem, yet his promise to the Philippians did not 
permit him to delay (Phil. 1:25; 2:24). 

The specific problem at Ephesus, then, was the disruptive activity 
of certain errorists or leaders, who apparently were still within the 
church, else Timothy could hardly command them to quit teaching 
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falsely and dabbling in idle myths and speculations. The present 
infinitive étegodidacxaheiv denotes that their false teaching had 
become habitual on their part. Needless to say, the Apostle objected 
to the false doctrine of these men, not to wrong methods used by 
them. That situation could not be permitted to continue. Since 
this nefarious activity was going on even then, it is proper to 
translate: “that you should command certain ones to stop teaching 
falsely and giving attention to fables and endless genealogies.” 
Who were these errorists? St.Paul does not identify them, yet 
in v.20 he mentions a Hymenaeus and an Alexander, who con- 
cerning the faith had made shipwreck. Whether he is referring to 
them here in v. 3 cannot be established. He merely speaks of tisiv, 
certain ones. Of Hymenaeus nothing further is known, except that 
his false view and that of a certain Philetus with respect to the 
resurrection is mentioned 2 Tim. 2:17 as a stumbling block to the 
faith of some. Alexander is likewise difficult to identify. Though 
it is not altogether out of the question, yet he would hardly seem 
to have been the coppersmith who so viciously opposed Paul, 
2 Tim. 4:14; for Timothy would have had little hope of success 
in commanding him to cease teaching falsely. Presumably . this 
Alexander was a convert who later became a victim of false doc- 
trine, possibly the one mentioned Acts 19:33.— The men whom 
St. Paul has in mind were quite likely of a Jewish background or 
leanings, since they paid so much attention to Jewish fables and 
genealogies (cf. Titus 1:10-14). According to the “Book of 
Jubilee,” they tried to fill in, or complete, deficiencies in the ancient 
ancestor records, which of course was a useless and hopeless en- 
deavor, for which reason the Apostle calls them dxégavtot, endless, 
interminable, adding that they present questions for disputings, 
cities éxCytyoets nagéxovow, 2 Tim.2:23. There was nothing 
certain or edifying about them. Furthermore, if we may assume that 
St.Paul has the same people in mind throughout the Pastoral 
Epistles, we may add that these errorists claimed to possess great 
mysteries, also with regard to the supernatural world, but which 
were mere fables. They boasted of their supposedly superior under- 
standing and dialectics, 1 Tim. 6:3-5, 20; 2 Tim. 2:14, 16, 23; 
Titus 1:10, 16; they insisted upon traditions and food laws, v.7; 
4:3-5; Titus 1:14-15; they discarded marriage, ch. 4:3; they were 
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covetous and quarrelsome people, ch.6:3-10; 2 Tim.3:2; Titus 
1:10-11; 3:9; and leaned toward libertinism, ch.6:9-10; 2 Tim. 
2:26; 3:1-6, 13; 4:3. Nor is it improbable that Paul had some 
form of Gnosticism in mind, for all that has been said could have 
applied to this philosophy, which caused so much havoc in the 
Apostolic Church, esp. in the second century. 

The present situation in Christendom is much the same. First 
of all, there are those who turn their attention to a literalistic inter- 
pretation of selected Bible portions, which then become their chief 
stock in trade. Then there are those who put a veneer of Christian 
terminology over vain and foolish Oriental philosophies, as is done, 
e.g., by various offshoots of New Thought. Or we find such as 
reduce Christian truth to a series of theological problems which 
must be solved by a dialectical process and, finally, those who at- 
tempt to re-interpret the Gospel in the light of some prevailing 
philosophy. 

But such endeavors did not in St. Paul’s day, nor do they in our 
day, contribute in the least toward the oixovopia, economy of God, 
proper management of God’s plan, or program, for man’s salvation, 
which is in connection with faith. The Revised Standard Version 
translates this term with “divine training, stewardship, or order”; 
Thayer with “administration, dispensation (the knowledge of the) 
dispensation of the things by which God has provided for and 
prepared salvation, which salvation must be embraced by faith”; 
L. Fuerbringer: “The dispensation of God for the salvation of men.” 
— What St.Paul means to say is that such pointless and useless 
preachments and discussions strengthened no one in his most holy 
faith, but rather unsettled him. That is a characteristic of them. 
One of the major manuscripts (D) has oixodoum, upbuilding, edifi- 
cation, which fits the thoughts perfectly, yet does not have sufficient 
warrant. This oixovopia is precisely expressed (ch.3:15) as més 
dei Ev oixp tod dvacteépeodat, “how you must conduct yourself, 
how you must do things, in the house of God, which is the church 
of the living God,” namely, for the promotion of faith and love. 
All other teachings, however, which are not based on the Word, 
or which give a false interpretation to the Word, are at best worldly 
wisdom, which does not promote Christian faith and love and also 

leaves room for endless debate, discussion, and difference of opinion. 
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Christian pulpits can give such doctrine no hearing. — God's dis- 
pensation for the salvation of mankind, which is the same today as 
it was in the days of St. Paul, calls for the emphatic and incessant 
preaching of the Word on the part of God’s oixovépot, stewards, 
1 Cor. 4:1. Everything that is in conflict with this plan has no right 
of existence in the Church. 

The Apostle continues: To 5& téAo¢ tis magayyedias éotiv 
ayann éx xadagac xagdiag xai ovvetdynoews ayatijs xal riotews 
avunoxgitov, The 5€ could be considered adversative to sharpen 
the contrast with the vagaries of the errorists just mentioned; yet 
the positive manner in which this statement is made takes care of 
that situation, so that the particle could also be taken as continua- 
tive. The question is: What does St. Paul here have in mind? 


There are at least three interpretations of tagayyedia that sug- 
gest themselves. Literally, being derived from aga and Gyyélo, 
it denotes an announcement made at someone’s side, hence a com- 
mand or order. It occurs only here and in v. 18 as well as 
1 Thess.4:2. Thus it would be a synonym of évtodn, or vopos, 
which, however, is not possible, since the Law of God, though it 
demands love, cannot produce it; hence it cannot be said that its 
téhoc, aim or objective, is to call forth love. “The law works wrath 
and kills.” It is the ministration of condemnation, 2 Cor. 3:9.— 
One might also be inclined to take it as Paul’s specific charge to 
Timothy to put a stop to the heretical teaching of the errorists, 
vv. 3-4, but that must be ruled out for the same reason. Timothy 
would not be producing love in the hearts of his opponents by 
silencing them. — The third and eminently fitting interpretation is 
“Christian ministry.” Luther renders it: “Die Hauptsumma des Ge- 
bots ist Liebe,” but then explains “Gebot” als “neutestamentliche 
Predigt” (P. E. Kretzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe). Or we might put 
it this way: The true end, or aim, of all pastoral activity is to 
produce and promote love, etc.— something which the proclama- 
tion of fables and genealogical guesses cannot accomplish. The 
term therefore includes what Jesus embodied in the words xdvta 
doa évetetkdunv Opiv, Matt. 28:20. This need not surprise us, since 
also 71M (vduoc, Law) is used to designate divine revelation in 
general, as well as the Gospel in particular, as in Is. 2:3, where it 
refers to that Word of God by which the Gentiles are brought 
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into the Church. See also Mark 1:1; Luke 24:44; Rom. 3:27; 
Gal. 6:2. 


Thus xagayyehia does not signify the Decalog, in whole or part, 
but rather a commission, namely, the charge from the Lord of the 
Church to proclaim His Word in order to produce love, and there- 
fore St. Paul centers everything in &ydsm, the love of understanding 
and purpose which knows and seeks to please Him in all things. 
This love was originally implanted by God into the human heart 
and is the true source and fountain of Christian life in thought, 
word, and deed. But it can exist only in “a clean heart.” It was 
lost in the Fall, but is rekindled when the Holy Spirit by the Gospel 
creates faith in Jesus Christ, grants pardon, and renews the heart, 
Acts 15:9. Such a heart not only rejoices with the joy of forgive- 
ness and salvation, but becomes active in the service of love toward 
God and the neighbor, Gal. 5:6; 2 Thess. 3:5. As a matter of fact, 
the expression xataga xagdia does not designate a perfect heart, 
since perfection is not attainable in this vale of temptation and sin. 
Daily renewal is necessary until we awake in His likeness, Ps. 17:15. 

So it is also with regard to the adyath ovveidnots, good con- 
science, for a detailed study of which see CONCORDIA THEOLOG- 
ICAL MONTHLY, V, 676 and XIII, 337. Like a pure heart, so 
a good conscience is the source of intelligent and purposeful love, 
but there can be no good conscience except where the heart has 
experienced the thrill of divine forgiveness. The sinner cannot 
breathe easy until he has heard and believed God’s gracious “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” When that has occurred, there will also 
be the sincere desire to avoid sin and live unto righteousness and 
goodness, lest new guilt destroy the good conscience. 

Thirdly, the Apostle mentions iottg dvundxgitos as a source 
of love. How that comes about has already been stated. Feigned 
faith, hypocritical faith, accomplishes nothing. It cannot result in 
love nor produce a clean heart and a good conscience. It is only 
when there is actual trust in God’s forgiving mercy that heart and 
conscience are cleaned and incited to pour out the thankoffering of 
love to the gracious God. Note the intimate connection and se- 
quence of these three sources of love. “Faith comes first, is the 
foundation. Out of that comes a good conscience. Out of faith and 
a good conscience proceeds a clean and pure heart. Where these 
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three are found, there will also be true love.” (L. Fuerbringer, 
Notes on 1 Tim.) — Thus it becomes clear that already at this early 
point the Apostle pleads for the pure proclamation of the Gospel 
which he so strongly emphasizes later; also that the possession 
and joy of salvation can only come through the Gospel of Christ 
Crucified accepted in sincere faith. 

The Apostle goes on: v tweg aotoynoavtes éEetodnnoav sic 
patatohoyiav, The &v naturally refers to xagdia, ovveidnots, and 
xiotis, concerning which the errorists had missed the mark, dotoy1- 
oavtes; deviated (Thayer); failed (Goodspeed); swerved from 
(R.S.V.). It is used again 6:21 and 2 Tim. 2:18 and in both cases 
translated “erred,” which may not seem so serious. But it goes 
deeper than that. The deviating was a deliberate turning away 
from the truth. Or shall we put it this way: By deliberately for- 
saking the truth they had lost their clean heart, good conscience, 
and unfeigned faith? “Each of these three phrases rebukes by 
contrast the mere ceremonial cleanness and the defiled conscience 
and the nominal Christianity of the Judaizers” (Pulp. Comm. 
ad loc.). Observe the close parallel in Titus 1:14-16. 

This spiritual plight of the errorists manifested itself also in 
this, that they were led astray to vain talk, éEetednyoav eis 
wataodoyiav, Their discussions, their preachments, were empty 
and fruitless, leading to no good result. Particularly did they prate 
about the Law, as the present modal participle déAovtes indicates. 
They wanted to be Law teachers— which corroborates the sus- 
picion that they were Judaizers, Titus 1:10—yet they had to be 
numbered among those to whom the Lord said: “Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God,” Matt. 22:29. See 
also Rom. 2:17-24. They did not understand, vootvvtes, what 
they were saying nor what they were so emphatically affirming, 
dioBeBarotvtat, Their understanding of the Law was very shallow. 
— How often this situation has occurred and reoccurred also in 
our day. The history of American denominationalism shows that 
the origin of the many churches and sects can frequently be traced 
to faulty understanding of the Law with resultant legalistic prac- 
tices or to deplorable mingling of Law and Gospel, usually under 
the pretext of taking God’s Word very seriously. Specific cases in 
point are sabbatarianism, millennialism, anti-pedobaptism, and 
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pietism. Instances could be multiplied.— This section is primarily 
a lesson for Christian pastors and teachers, namely, so to study the 
Word that they teach it in truth and purity, with proper under- 
standing. It also lends force to St. John’s plea to Christians gen- 
erally, 1 John 4:1. False doctrine is always dangerous, and we 
have no excuse if through ignorance of the Scriptures we are led 
astray. 

But what about the Law? If it came from God, is it not good? 
Did not Jesus say: “This do, and thou shalt live?” — St. Paul con- 
tinues: “Otdapev 5é Sti xaddc 6 vduos.” Here véuos must be taken 
in the narrow sense of Moral Law, the Decalog. The 5é€ indicates 
that Paul wishes to answer an objection that was frequently voiced 
against him, namely, that he was anti-Moses and anti-Law, Acts 
6:13-14; 21:28. He freely grants that the Law is excellent, xaAdc. 
How could it be otherwise? It is God’s Law. Nothing evil can 
come from Him. The Law of Moses, received from God, is simply 
a reflection of God’s holy will. “The Law is holy, and the com- 
mandment is holy and just and good,” Rom. 7:12. See also Rom. 
10:4; Gal. 3:24; 4:4-5. Yet if it should impart its excellence to 
men and achieve its divinely intended objectives, it must be used 
vopipws, lawfully, properly, according to the intention of its Giver. 

Wherein, then, does the proper use of the Law consist? We 
reply that it is used unlawfully, improperly, if it is used to obtain 
salvation. This fact is not altered by the statement of Jesus: 
“This do, and thou shalt live,” Luke 10:28. Jesus was here speak- 
ing ideally, so as to lead the lawyer to recognize his imperfection. 
Thus St. Paul says Gal. 3:21: “If there had been a Law given which 
could have given life, verily righteousness should have been by 
the Law.” He also says: “By the deeds of the Law there shall no 
flesh be justified in His sight,’ Rom.3:20. The Law was not in- 
tended by God to be a means of grace, “for by the Law is the knowl]- 
edge of sin,” ibid. The Law serves as a schoolmaster unto Christ; 
not directly, of course, since it contains nothing of Christ and for- 
giveness, but indirectly, by producing the knowledge of sin and 
thus impelling men to give ear to the Gospel of Jesus, even as a 
man’s sickness impels him to seek the aid of a physician. Secondly, 
the Law is used improperly, if after the manner of the Ephesian 
errorists one considers it a source of deep and hidden knowledge, 
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Or uSes it as subject of fantastic speculation. God intended it as a 
means of making sin appear as sin, Rom. 7:13. 

This use of the Law the Apostle describes vv. 9-11. The Law, he 
says, is not made, has not been laid down, xeitat, pass. perf. of 
tifnut, for a righteous man, but for sinners. Aixatoc, strictly con- 
sidered, designates an upright man who complies with, lives per- 
fectly according to, God's dixn, righteousness; not merely axgoatat 
vouov, but Xontai vouov, Rom. 2:12-14. There are no people like 
that on earth, never have been since the Fall, except Christ; hence 
there were none when God repeated His Law on Sinai. But there 
are dixavot nevertheless, sinners who have been justified by faith in 
Jesus Christ and have thus become righteous before God. For such 
the Law was not given nor intended. He who is justified by faith 
does God’s will and Law voluntarily, without coercion from with- 
out. He already abhors sin and crime. Paul here views the Law 
not as a perfect rule for a holy life—which it is also for the 
regenerate — but as a system of threats and penalties which the 
justified children of God do not need. The love of God was shed 
abroad in their hearts and impels them to strive after complete 
mastery of their flesh and to do the will of God in all things, 
Rom.5:5; 1 John 4:19. The Law has lost its claim upon them, 
Rom. 6:14; 8:2; Gal. 2:19; 3:25; 5:18, though sincere children of 
God will ever be willing to admit their numberless shortcomings, 
Rom. 7:18-20. 

The real purpose of the Law, then, as far as sinful mankind is 
concerned, is to show that sins are crimes committed against God. 
Hence Paul now proceeds to give a catalog of lawbreakers, against 
whom the Law is aimed, yet which is not complete or exhaustive. 
First he mentions the Gvouor xai avundtaxtot, lawless and insub- 
ordinate, who do what the Law forbids and leave undone what the 
Law demands. Furthermore there are the doePeis, those devoid 
“of reverence and respect for God and holy things; the duagtwioi, 
who delight and indulge freely in the service of sin; the dvdovot, 
who are impious and wicked; the BéByior (from Baive, to step: 
denoting a place not forbidden to pedestrians), who are unconse- 
crated, profane, ungodly people, Matt. 12:5; Acts 24:6. Then there 
are the TateOAMat and pHtToEOAmaL (from GAodw, to thresh or smite), 
who may be actual patricides or matricides or merely such as 
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strike their parents, Ex. 21:15. The list further includes avdgdqovot, 
murderers; x6Qvot, fornicators; Geoevoxoita. (from Goonv, male, 
and xowty, bed), homosexuals, Rom. 1:27; 1 Cor. 6:9; daviga-- 
modiotat, people who sell prisoners into slavery, hence manstealers,, 
kidnapers; evotat, liars; Exiogxot, perjurers, Lev. 19:11-12; Matt.. 
5:33, Atéaoxadia is not the act of teaching, but a summary of 
teachings, tixoc didaxNs, Rom.6:17. The term tyvaivovoc really 
means healthy and is frequently used by St. Paul to describe purity 
of doctrine, as opposed to the Etegodidacxadeiv in v.3 and as de- 
manded in such passages as John 8:31-32; Rom. 16:17; 2 Tim. 
3:14; Titus 3:10, and others. 

Of course, this view of the Law does not make St. Paul nor the 
Christian of today antinomian. Paul does not regard the Law as 
an end in itself, but as the means to an end. Its divinely intended 
purpose is to block the designs of the old Adam, to arouse the con- 
sciousness of guilt, then also, after conversion, to show forth the 
Christian life. The Law has but a subsidiary purpose or place in 
God’s gracious economy, before and after conversion, to prepare 
the soil of the heart for the seed of the Gospel, or else to serve as 
guide according to which to cleanse one’s way. It is not a means 
of grace, but a handmaid of the Gospel, which saves. 

The Apostle closes this section: v.11. The phrase xatd 10 
evayyédov refers to the Gospel ministry as he had practiced it these 
thirty years. He had preached these truths everywhere and in the 
same manner. Here paxdguos does not mean happy, but blessed. 
This and 6:15 are the only places where it is used of God; ordinarily 
God is called evAoyntés, Mark 14:61; 2 Cor. 11:31. The phrase 
evayyéhov tijs 56Ey¢ tot paxagiov teot might mean one of three 
things: (1) It might be a periphrasis for God Himself, as in Rom. 
6:4 or Ex. 24:16-17; or (2) it might refer to Jesus Christ, who is. 
“the Brightness of God’s glory,” Heb. 1:3; or (3) it might be the 
Gospel which tells of God’s glory, His grace or holiness, Eph. 
1:6,12 (Pulp. Comm. ad loc.). This Gospel was given to him as a 
trust, 6 émotevdnv, when Jesus on the Damascus road called him 
as a chosen vessel to carry His name before Gentiles and kings and 
the Children of Israel, Acts 9:15; Rom. 1:1, 5; 2:16: Gal. 1:11-12; 
Eph. 3:1-8. At the time of this writing he was still true to that 
trust, a splendid example in view of the innumerable hardships. 
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which he gladly endured in proclaiming the glad news of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. 

There appear to be two main emphases in the paragraph which 
we have briefly considered. The one is that Timothy, as a trustee 
of the truth and a shepherd of souls, should champion purity of 
doctrine and set himself steadfastly against any type of heresy or 
pointless, unfruitful vagaries of men in the Christian Church and 
pulpit. That applies today with equal force to all Christian pastors. 
Secondly, the proper evaluation of the place of the Law in God’s 
economy, so as to guard against antinomianism on the one hand 
and legalism, work righteousness, or mingling of Law and Gospel, 
on the other. For a fuller understanding of point two the reader 
should not fail to review the splendid discussion of the third use 
of the Law in the Formula of Concord, Triglotta, p. 693 f. 

















The Christian and Government 
By A. M. REHWINKEL 


IV *) 
OVERNMENT is not above the Moral Law, but subject to it. 
In fact, government exists for the maintenance of the moral 
order. “For he is the minister of God to thee for good; but 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid” (Rom. 13:4). Govern- 
ments cannot abrogate the Moral Law nor any of the Command- 
ments of the Decalog. The legislation and administration of law 
must be in harmony with the Moral Law. Governments are respon- 
sible to God. “For he is a minister of God.” Machiavelli was the 
first in modern times to take the position that law, whether civil, 
natural, or divine, was not binding for the ruler, but is subordinated 
to that higher law whose principle is the good of the State by what- 
ever means that good may be obtained, whether by lying, deceit, or 
any other form of knavery. The principle “The end justifies the 
means” is always wrong, whether followed by an individual or by 
a government. In practice the modern States have generally fol- 
lowed the principle that the end justifies the means. The State as 
a State is regarded essentially nonmoral or amoral. That point of 
view has grown at least in part from a confused idea of separation 
of Church and State. Morals, though based on religion, cannot be 
separate from the State. Society cannot exist without morality, 
and hence it must be the business of government to preserve and 
maintain the moral order. When governments become subversive 
of morality or destroy morality, they are no longer ministers of God. 
“Law derives its essential authority not from the will of the State, 
but from true justice based on moral judgment,” says Kroblie, and 
the Oxford Conference was correct when it declared that since all 
believe in the holy God as the source of justice, we do not consider 





*) In this article—the second section of which is offered in this issue, 
and the final section scheduled for publication in an early issue—the author 
discusses a topic which lies in the realm of Christian social ethics and political 
science. In this area there can be honest differences of opinion not only among 
jurists and sociologists, but also among theologians. — EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
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the State as the ultimate source of law, but as its guarantor. “Banish 
justice,” says Augustine, “and what are kingdoms but great robber 
bands?” *° And Peter said to those who would have him set aside 
God’s will: “We ought to obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 
When Jesus said to those who tempted Him: “Render therefore 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s,” He does not co-ordinate God and Caesar. Caesar 
is always subordinate to God. By placing the church flag and the 
national flag to the right and left of the altar in our churches we 
are apt to create the impression by this symbolism that the two 
are co-ordinated and that God and Caesar are on an equal basis in 
our lives and in our church. 
V 

In the fifth place, the power of government is not absolute. The 
power of government over the individual is relative. It is limited 
to the individual’s relation to his fellow men or to society as a 
whole. It is the business of government to safeguard the funda- 
mental rights of a free personality. Government exists for the good 
of man, not for his harm. Government is not a law unto itself, 
cannot act arbitrarily, is always subject to the fundamental law of 
human rights in its dealing with individuals or nations. All gov- 
ernments tend to go beyond this. 

Power creates a desire for more power. The State always tends 
to make itself absolute, says Brunner. Because the State possesses 
unconditional, supreme power over everything within its sphere, 
the idea easily arises that it also possesses an absolute sovereignty 
in the ultimate religious sense of the word. The Christian religion 
meets this claim to absolute sovereignty and the unconditional sur- 
render to government with the words: “We ought to obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 

The proposition that the State exists for the benefit of the in- 
dividual and not vice versa is fundamental for free human existence. 
Such fine watchwords as “The common weal before self-seeking,” 
derived from the different totalitarian ideologies, are false formulas 
designed to justify the abuse and the exploitation of the people by 
single powerful groups. They are pretexts to deprive the individual 
of his rights and his liberty. If the right of the individual is sur- 
rendered, freedom has been abandoned. 
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John Foster Dulles stresses this point well when he writes: 


It is only individuals who have souls to be saved, and God, it 
seems, is not concerned with nations, races, and classes as such. 
He is concerned with individual human beings. Christians who 
believe that, want a political society which, recognizing the value 
and the sacredness of individual personality, gives the individual 
the opportunity to develop in accordance with the dictates of his 
own conscience and reason, and also puts in him a responsibility 
to exercise freedom with regard for the welfare of fellow men.** 


And Professor Osignach writes: 


Whoever repudiates the true teaching of the origin of man, of 
his social nature, and of his ultimate end, or goal, deprives him- 
self of all necessary weapons to resist total despotism, which robs 
him of his true dignity as man and renders him a slave of the 
state, motivated only by servile fear. But every human being is a 
proper personality, having a divine origin and a sublime end in 
virtue of which he becomes a sharer of time and of eternity. 
Therefore, it isa strictly philosophical axiom that while the state 
is created for time, the individual is created for eternity; that the 
state is not an end in itself but only the means to an end. Hence, 
the state is not a master, but a servant bound to treat the individual 
as a free and responsible person, as a creature endowed with im- 
mortality. Only thus can the individual vindicate his personal 
dignity and the proper place which belongs to him in the natural 
order and in his social relations... . In relation to his ultimate 
goal, man takes up an entirely special position. In this regard it 
is no longer the individual that must serve the state, but the state 
is bound to serve the individual because the state is made for 
time only, while the individual is created for eternity.?° 


In America we say that government must guarantee life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, these being the inalienable rights of 
every human being. “The primary purpose of the state,” says Reu, 
“is to safeguard the inherent, inalienable, God-given rights of its 
citizens and arrange for their orderly enjoyment of those rights.” °° 


As an individual human personality every citizen has the right 
to exist, to be free, and to hold property. As a member of a family 
he has those rights which are divinely established in the relation 
of husband and wife and parents and children. As a religious being 

he has the right to his own convictions and beliefs and to the prac- 
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tices of those beliefs both individually and collectively with others 
of the same conviction. These rights the State does not create, for 
they already existed independently of the State; but it must give 
them official recognition, guarantee them, and make possible their 
orderly enjoyment and exercise. 

Link says: 

Even the doctrine of immortality, frowned upon by science, be- 
comes in Christianity a dramatic expression of the supreme value 
of personality. The soul, not the political or economic system, 
lives on. The individual, not the state, has ultimate value. There- 
fore, the state exists for the individual, as in democracy; and not 
the individual for the state, as in fascism or communism. Indeed, 
the rise of Christianity as a power in western civilization rests 
squarely on the doctrine that citizenship in the immortal kingdom 
of God is far more important than life in any temporal kingdom. 
This very concept has made democracy as we know it possible, 
because Christianity insisted on a minimum of regimentation by 
any temporal government so that the individual could assume a 
maximum personal responsibility in a permanent kingdom of 
spiritual value.?? 

VI 

The government is limited in its function. 

Government is the political function of society, or saying it an- 
other way, government is society functioning politically. It is the 
business of the government to make laws for the good of society 
and to administer and enforce such laws, but these laws must be in 
general harmony with the Moral Law. It is the function of the 
government to maintain the moral order among men and thus 
make human society possible. The Moral Law is the fundamental 
law of human society. Without it human society is impossible. 
“For he is the minister of God to thee for good .. . a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil” (Rom. 13:4). 

Peter writes: “Submit yourselves . . . unto governors as unto 
them that are sent by Him for the punishment of evildoers and 
for the praise of them that do well” (1 Pet. 2:13-14). And Paul 
writes: “That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty” (1 Tim. 2:2). 

“We are called,” writes Brunner, “and who else is called if not 
Christians, to raise our protest against any form of State absolutism 
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and omnipotence. Times have changed since the Reformation. At 
that time the great need was to release the State from bondage to 
the church; today the need is to deliver life from suppression by 
the state.” 7 

We must distinguish between sovereign function and proprietary 
functions of government. Minting money, raising armies, making 
laws, administering the law, conducting foreign policy, fall in 
the first category; government participation in business, operating 
coal mines, steel mills, or business enterprises are examples of the 
second. And in this latter case the courts ought to apply the same 
rules and principles of law as are applied to private persons and 
private groups. The principle that workers dare not strike against 
the government, established during the war, when the government 
operated coal mines, may lead to absolutism and tyranny. 


There is an ominous tendency to expand the sphere and increase 
the power of government in our day. The industrialization of the 
social order and the materialism that has permeated every class 
of Western society since the Industrial Revolution have left one 
universal concern in the hearts of men, and that one dominant con- 
cern is economic security. For the sake of securing a freedom from 
want the masses today are willing to surrender to the government 
all the other freedoms. The process begins with social security, 
gtows into the welfare state, and ends up in some form of totali- 
tarian government. Americans might well ponder the observation 
of Jacques Ellul, who writes: 

We do not deny the value of the State. The State is willed by 
God and has its own part to play in God’s plan of salvation. 
Without it an ordered life in society is impossible. But the State 
may fall a prey to demons if the power which it represents re- 
fuses to recognize the supremacy of God. At the present time we 
are faced by an extremely dangerous type of State in every country 
of the world. This must not be regarded as an isolated phenomenon 
which would easily be overcome. For the present evaluation of the 
State is due to economic and technical developments, and has taken 
place with the consent of the larger part of mankind. ... Even 
if there is no authoritative doctrine of the State, we are forced 
to admit that the power of the State is perpetually growing 
through the development of the administration; that the sphere 
of action is continuously expanding; that in itself it tends to be- 
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come the criterion of good and evil (the supreme crime in Europe 
today is high treason, that is, crime against the state); that it tends 
to absorb the life of the nation completely and to form a nation 
in which the State is the dominant factor; that it is becoming in- 
creasingly abstract, that is to say, that it obeys its own laws and 
ignores regencies and persons; that everyone in Europe (and, we 
would add, in America, too) assumes that the State provides the 
solution for all problems. This is true even of democrats and 
liberals. What they want is a different kind of a State, but they 
do not want to change the nature of the State in its technical form 
(police, finance), which actually determines everything else. All 
the European States have not reached the same point of develop- 
ment, but they are all moving in this direction.?® 


And Bishop F. R. Barry of Southwell, England, writing out of 


his experience in the English Welfare State, utters this warning: 

On a purely secular theory of human nature the content of the 
welfare demanded will be little more than material well-being. 
It will mean, in effect, the provision of full employment, good 
wages, food, housing and social services, ample amenities and 
recreation. These are things which no Christian may despise. Nor 
can the Christian conscience rest content till this material basis 
of the good life has been brought within reach of all, and that not 
only in the advanced nations. But this alone is a slavish ideal; 
a people content with such an idea of welfare may only too easily 
lose its soul in asking for it. For if this is all, the function of 
the State is just to provide the average sensual man with what he 
wants with a minimum of effort or corresponding service on his 
own part. It is terribly reminiscent of Bread and céircenses. Not 
only does it paralyze initiative by the expectation that “they” will 
supply everything, it opens the door to political corruption and 
reckless competition in vote-catching. It undermines the sense of 
responsibility and degenerates with fatal ease into “an ever- 
spreading conspiracy to get something for nothing.” That was the 
state of affairs in the Roman Empire at the end, just before the 
final crash. It had so demoralized the populace that its powers to 
resistance, both to internal tyranny and to external enemies, had 
decayed. When the barbarians wanted to come, they came. It has 
been said that all surrender to tyranny begins with self-corruption 
... the readiness to give up precious political rights in return for 
a life of undisturbed self-indulgence.*° 
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Anyone who has observed the tendency in America will agree 
that the same is true in this country. Reviewing the social and 
political conditions as they are in America today, a writer in Human 
Events makes this observation: 

The false hope of security based on increased centralization of 
of power, the trumped-up excuses for denying liberties of speech 
and opinion, the gradual relinquishment of personal responsibil- 
ities and duties: these are the dangerous symptoms which Amer- 
icans must consider today for what they may easily become to- 
morrow.*1, 


The difference between the countries in this respect is no longer 
a difference in kind, but a difference of degree. They are all moving 
in the same direction, but are at different stages. And this kind of 
society, which tends to be constituted by a mere combination of 
material force and thus demands more significance, is totalitarian, 
even if no explicit totalitarian doctrine is invoked. 

The function of government is purely secular and not spiritual — 
taking spiritual in the religious sense. The care of souls is removed 
from the jurisdiction of the State because it is concerned only with 
the material and not the eternal. Religion is a matter of the in- 
dividual conscience and conviction, and no secular authority has any 
right of probing into conscience or doctrine. Religion is a relation- 
ship of man to God and totally outside the sphere or jurisdiction of 
civil government. 

This does not mean that government of necessity is unreligious 
or irreligious, but it means that the functions of the government do 
not lie in the sphere of the eternal. The government deals with 
matters concerning life here and now and therefore its business is 
to protect the citizen’s freedom to exercise his religion according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. We therefore say the govern- 
ment must guarantee freedom of conscience to all; but government 
does not prescribe religion. The government does not establish re- 
ligion, nor has it the right to destroy it. 

Bishop Barry states the relation of the State to the Church very 
well when he writes: 

The State is justified by its moral end. It exists to provide the 
conditions for the good life; and there can be no good life for 
man in the Christian understanding of man’s nature, without con- 
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scious outreach towards God and the satisfaction of man’s need 
for worship. It is therefore part of the duty of the State, not, in- 
deed, to usurp the functions of the church, or to interfere with the 
spiritual autonomy, but to see to it that the church has full scope 
for the unimpeded exercise of its mission. The higher the view 
we take of the earthly state in its responsibility before God, the 
more Clearly we see that its God-given task is to provide the 
mundane conditions for man’s pilgrimage towards eternity. The 
State exists to safeguard religion, not religion to safeguard the 
state.5? 


And Luther says: 

Worldly government has laws which extend no further than to 
life and property, and what is external upon earth. For over the 
souls God can and will let no one rule but Himself. Therefore, 
where temporal power presumes to prescribe laws for the soul, 
it encroaches upon God’s government and only misleads and de- 
stroys the souls. ... Furthermore, every man is responsible for his 
own faith, and he must see to it for himself that he believes 
rightly. As little as another can go to hell or heaven for me, so 
little can he believe or disbelieve for me; and as little as he can 
open or shut heaven or hell for me, so little can he drive me from 
faith or unbelief. Since this belief or unbelief is a matter of every- 
one’s conscience, and since this is no lessening of the secular power, 
the latter should be content and attend to its own affairs and 
permit men to believe one thing or another as they are able and 
willing, and constrain no one by force. For faith is a free work 
to which no one can be forced. Nay, it is a divine work done in 
the Spirit, certainly not a matter which outward authority should 
compel or create. Hence arises the well-known saying found also 
in Augustine, “No one can or ought be constrained to believe.” * 


Wengert states: 


Religious liberty . . . is a legal right to worship God or not to 
worship God under the political organization of society; within 
the form of a political system the individual’s conscience is the 
sole sanction for his conduct. No governmental power and no 
ecclesiastical censorship can infringe this liberty under any pre- 
tense of authority without thereby immediately denying its sanc- 
tity. Not even divine authority has delegated to any social group 
or to any political organization the legal right to impose restraint 
upon the freedom of conscience, but has reserved solely unto itself 
the exclusive jurisdiction of passing judgment.** 
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This separation of Church and State has been one of the great 
blessings we have enjoyed here in America until now. But this 
blessing was conferred over the objection of the Church. John 
Locke, an Englishman, is the real father of religious liberty in 
America, through the efforts of his ardent disciple Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Protestants usually point with pride to Roger Williams as the 
real founder of religious liberty in America, but his action had little 
bearing on the Constitution of the United States. Besides, the church- 
men themselves had repudiated the doctrine of Williams in the 
bitter controversy with Jefferson, and the latter was reluctant to 
accept any source whose origin stemmed from religion. Whatever 
Jefferson’s religious convictions may have been, the fact is that in 
his advocacy of religious liberty he was motivated completely by 
the rationalistic philosophy of the Age of Reason and Enlighten- 
ment. He had not intended to confer a benefit upon organized 
religion, as it eventually proved to be. He was determined that 
political freedom and the economic welfare of the nation must 
reject the intolerable contention that the State owes the Church 
any financial support and moral co-operation in the proclamation 
of its doctrines. Each is an independent entity and has its own 
specific objectives, which cannot be harmonized without imposing 
coercion upon the individual conscience and denying both political 
liberty and religious liberty in the relationship.** 

The question might well be raised, however, whether the govern- 
ment has the duty or the right to tolerate open propaganda for 
atheism or tolerate the organization of atheistic societies. In America 
our practice has been that both atheism and Christianity are 
equally protected. But atheism is fundamentally immoral and 
therefore fundamentally subversive of the security of society. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois in the 
case of Mrs. Vashti McCullom vs. the School Board of Champaign, 
Ill., is apropos of this point. In this opinion the learned judges of 
this court said: “Our government very wisely refused to recognize 
a specific religion, but this cannot mean that the government does 
not recognize or subscribe to religious ideals. To deny the existence 
of religious motivation is to deny the inspiration and authority of _ 
the Constitution.” 
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VII 

Government is limited geographically in its jurisdiction and 
power. It is limited in its authority to the nation which has created 
it and over which it has power. 

A nation might be defined as a group of people occupying a com- 
mon tract of country with definite geographical boundaries and 
bound together in a common state by common history, common 
sentiment and traditions, common social organization, and usually, 
though not always, by a common language. 

The Oxford Conference adopted the following statement con- 
cerning government: 

We recognize the existing states as historically given realities, 
each of which in the political sphere is the highest authority, but 
which as it stands itself under the authority and judgment of God, 
is bound by His will and has the God-given aim of upholding law 
and order, and of ministering to the life of the people united 
within it... . Since we believe in the holy God as source of 
justice, we do not consider the state as the ultimate source of law, 
but rather as its guarantor. It is not the lord, but the servant of 
justice. There can be for the Christian no ultimate authority but 
very God.*¢ 


We subscribe wholeheartedly to this pronouncement of the Ox- 
ford Conference. A sovereign State is a complete society and is 
independent of any other. Sovereignty does not depend upon size 
or the wealth and power of a State. The sovereignty of Switzerland 
is as real and as complete as the sovereignty of the United States. 
Strong States have no right to constitute themselves the masters 
over other States or to appoint themselves world policemen over 
their fellow States. They have no jurisdiction beyond the confines. 
of their own borders. The right to punish those that do evil is con- 
fined to the geographical territory over which a government has 
legal jurisdiction. The U.S. Government has no human or divine 
authority to punish evildoers in Canada, Mexico, Germany, Japan, 
or in any other place that is outside U.S. territory. God has not 
appointed one nation as supergovernment over any other nation of 
the world. In the light of this fundamental principle a number of 
recent events raise serious problems not only in the field of political 
science, but also in the area of Christian ethics. The Christian as 
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an American citizen will, for example, endeavor to determine the 
righteousness or unrighteousness of the Nuernberg and Tokyo 
trials. We hold that victory in war does not yet constitute a rightful 
government and that these courts did not have the legal right and 
therefore the jurisdiction over the war criminals. Might does not 
make right. *” 


We hold furthermore that it was a violation of this basic prin- 
ciple when the U.S. tried to interfere with the government of Ar- 
gentina in the election of 1946. The people of Argentina rightfully 
resented this interference and elected by an overwhelming majority 
the candidate opposed by the U.S. Government. 

Likewise it is a flagrant violation of this principle when the U.S. 
and other allied powers are interfering in the affairs of Spain. 
If Spain wants Franco and the Catholic Church, that is solely the 
business of Spain and not ours. 

It is a flagrant violation of justice on the part of powerful nations 
to seize land from weaker nations for commercial or economic 
exploitation. The desire for world markets is the motive of coloni- 
zation. China, Japan, Eastern Asia, India, and Africa are such 
glaring examples of the weaker nations and peoples being exploited 
by the stronger. There should be an honest and fair economic 
co-operation between nations instead of seizure of lands and prod- 
ucts of the less civilized and weaker nations. “The imposition of 
civilization upon a people in the interest of commerce is not liberty, 
but enslavement, and a contradiction of the real spirit of civiliza- 
tion.” *8 

Even the attempts to advance a backward nation by another 
nation are a violation of sovereignty and justice if the backward 
nation does not freely consent. : 
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HOMILETICS 





A Series of Sermon Studses for the Church Year 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 17:1-10 


The Text and the Day.— The Trinity season of the church year 
once again reminds us of God’s great deeds for our salvation (the 
Introit) and of our sanctification (the Gradual). However, the 
regular Epistle speaks of the longing to be free from imperfec- 
tions, and the Gospel tells us of God’s long-suffering and mercy 
and warns us against unmerciful dealing with our brother. The 
text of this series fits admirably well for this Sunday and cries 
for a hearing on this or any other day of the church year. 


Notes on Meaning. — Vv. 1-2 contain a warning from the Sav- 
ior’s lips against offenses. “It is impossible but that offenses will 
come.” The reason for such offenses is found in Gen. 6:5; cp. Gen. 
8:21; Jer.17:9. Even Christians not above giving offense. Grieves 
them. Hence the groanings and sorrow of Christians. Cp. Rom. 
8:23. Vv. 3-4. An admonition to be forgiving. To be done in the 
light of the mercies of God. Cp. Luke 6:36-37. Now in v.5 we 
have a request from disciples for a greater measure of faith. V.6, 
the answer of the Lord to the request of His disciples, implies that 
not an increase of faith is necessary, but simply to have faith. Where 
faith is, He says, it is possible to perform miracles such as men- 
tioned in v.6, even though it be but small faith. Certainly the 
implication is this, even if faith is small (as a grain of mustard 
seed), such practical Christianity as avoiding the giving of offense 
and being forgiving are possible for children of God. Vv. 7-10 
bring an example by means of which the Lord teaches that service 
to Him is done by His children not only as being His just due, 
but done also because, impelled by faith, it is done without thought 
of seeking payment in return. Cp. Concordia Pulpit, 1932, p. 118ff. 

Preaching Pitfalls — Not too much emphasis is to be placed on 
v.5, “Increase our faith!” While an increase of faith is important, 
to be sure, the burden of the text nevertheless hinges upon v. 6, in 
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which the Lord Himself stresses the importance of having faith, 
however small. * 

Problem and Goal. — Certainly to impress our hearers with the 
importance of faith in their lives. Faith transforms them from 
service to sin to service to the Lord Christ. Faith, however small, 
enables them to ascend such heights as avoiding offenses, being for- 
giving, and leading God-pleasing lives without seeking reward. 
Vv. 5-6 could very well be used as the introduction to the 


Outline: 
THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF EVEN THE WEAKEST FAITH 


I. It enables us to avoid giving offense to our fellow Christians. 
Vv. 1-2. 

II. It enables us to be forgiving to those of our fellow men who 
offend us. Vv. 3-4. 

III. It enables us to serve God faithfully without seeking reward. 
Vv. 7-10. WALTER H. BOUMAN 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 12:8-12 


The Text and the Day.—In the regular Gospel lesson Jesus 
tells Peter that he is to be a fisher of men, confessing His Master 
as the Savior of the world. In the Epistle lesson the same Apostle 
calls upon his readers to be ready always to give an answer to every 
man concerning their Christian hope. That, too, is confessing 
Christ before men. Most Christians need constant encouragement 
in this, They are not ready at all times to say with the Psalmist: 
The Lord is my Light and my Salvation; whom shall I fear? (In- 
troit.) Our text furnishes the necessary encouragement. 

Notes on Meaning.— The text offers no exegetical problems. 
The difficulty lies in the proper use of the teaching concerning the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. Cp. Walther, Law and Gospel, p. 393 ff. 
There is a definite warning in the text to yield promptly to the 
working of the Holy Ghost and not to resist. But when bringing 
this warning, the preacher will do well to assure his hearers that 
they are not now guilty of the unpardonable sin. “This sin consists 
in a malicious denial of, a hostile attack upon, and a horrid blas- 
phemy of divine truth, evidently known and approved by con- 
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science, and an obstinate and finally persevering rejection of all 
the means of salvation.” (Doctrinal Theology of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, by H. Schmid, transl. by Hay and Jacobs, p. 252.) 
Note that all points must be included. Any one alone is not the 
unpardonable sin. Note also that the sin is always public. Cp. 
Matt. 12:31-32; Mark 3:28-29; Heb. 6:4-6; 10:26, 29. There és 
forgiveness for even the vilest evil thought against God. 

Jesus’ self-appellation, the Son of Man, invites study and research. 
This name, which seemed to call attention to Jesus’ lowliness, was 
actually, because of its reference to Dan. 7:13, to remind men con- 
stantly of His hidden glory, a glory which was His as their Savior 
and which will be seen by all the earth when He comes again on 
the Last Day. This Savior-King calls upon men to confess Him. 
See His lordly power in this name. See also His Savior-love, which 
prompted Him to become man for the saving of men. 

Problem and Goal. — You want every member of your parish to 
be an active, confessing member, for his own sake and for the sake 
of those who hear his testimony. 

Illustration. — See Hebrews 11 for bold confessors. Saul (later 
called Paul) definitely spoke against the Son of Man, but was 
forgiven, because he did it in ignorance (1 Tim. 1:13). So also 
the Jews (Acts 3:17; 1 Cor. 2:8). Peter, refusing to confess Christ, 
became guilty of denial, but his sin resulted from infirmity of the 
flesh and fear of danger; it was a sin against the Son of Man, not 
against the Holy Ghost. Later he heeded the Spirit’s call to re- 
pentance. 


Outline: 


CHRIST PROMISES THE HELP OF THE HOLY GHOST 


FOR OuR CONFESSION OF HIS NAME 
We see 


I, The danger of refusing His help. 
A. It often becomes a denial of Christ. 
B. It may lead to a rejection of grace and so to damnation. 


II. The blessing of using His help. 

A. The enemies of Christ are silenced and put to shame. 

B. The kingdom of Christ is extended. 

C. We who confess Christ are praised even in the presence of 
God’s angels. MARK J. STEEGE 
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SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matr. 19:16-22 


The Text and the Day.— The chief thought of the Propers is 
the almighty power of God and the believer's trust in Him. The 
text chosen for this Sunday thus has no immediate connection with 
the subject of the Propers. 

Notes on Meaning. — The setting of the story is this: Jesus had 
just blessed little children and had said: “Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” He now goes “into the way” (Mark). At this point, 
a man comes nearer, “running,” says Mark. Had this man observed 
the lovely scene of Christ dealing with children? Had Christ's 
intimacy with the little ones raised the question in his heart: 
“I wonder what this Master would say to me?” Possibly. At any 
rate, the young man will not let this opportunity for a personal 
meeting go by unheeded. 

The parallels give us interesting details, some of them homileti- 
cally very useful. Luke tells us the man was a “ruler,” that is, 
a synagog official and thus religiously active. The man’s reaction 
to Christ’s last word to him is variously described by the Evan- 
gelists. Matthew says “he went away sorrowful”; Mark adds that 
he was “sad”; Luke says “he was very sorrowful,” he became en- 
compassed with grief; it was not merely a passing disappointment, 
but a frustrating feeling of sorrow. Mark alone has the interesting 
touches that Jesus “beholding him, loved him” and that He told 
the young man to “take up the cross.” Thus the whole purpose of 
the Lord’s dealing with this man is seen to be an attempt to rescue 
him from the folly of his own ways. 

Jesus attaches a hint that He is more than a human “good 
Master” by skillfully attaching a higher meaning to the young 
man’s “good”: If I am really good, I must be more than man, 
I must be God. 


Jesus preaches the Law to this self-righteous man. His first at- 
tempt to bring the Law to bear is the recitation of parts of the 
Decalog; the failure of this attempt brings the second word of 
the Law: “Go and sell.” The first attempt reveals the man’s utter 
failure to grasp the deeper import of God’s Commandments, the 
second shows that his boastful “These things have I kept” was not 
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true even of the First Commandment. After all, his possessions 
were his god. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — The text is chiefly a text of Law. The young 
man, though having many commendable qualities, was essentially 
a self-righteous man who felt no need of the Savior outside of his 
own possibilities. The instruction “Sell all” is not to be construed 
as a consilium evangelicum urging a higher degree of holiness than 
the average Christian can attain; this “Sell all” is a command 
aiming to bring the young man to a knowledge of himself, an 
argumentum ad hominem that all was not well. The fact of the 
man’s wealth is entirely subordinate to his Jove of wealth, which 
made him an idolater. 

Preaching Emphases. — The scope of the text is Jesus’ dealing 
with a thoroughly self-righteous man whose self-righteousness, how- 
ever, was somewhat hidden under a cloak of respectability and a 
certain eagerness for religious matters. His attitude toward his 
possessions puts this fault in a most glaring light. The “Come and 
follow Me” is a Gospel message. 


Outline: 


THE GREAT QUESTION: WHAT GooD THING SHALL I Do 


THAT I MAY HAVE ETERNAL LIFE? 
Let us look at 


I. The man who asked this question. 

A. He had many seeming advantages: comes to Jesus without 
urging; is young but interested in spiritual things; is a 
synagog ruler who sought Jesus; he is wealthy, yet looking 
to his spiritual future. 

B. He was thoroughly self-righteous. 


II. The answer which Jesus gave. 
A. He seeks to show the man his sins. 
B. He shows him that He is God. 
C. He tells him “Follow Me.” H. O. A. KBINATH 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MatT. 15:10-20 


The Text and the Day.— The Epistle for this Sunday refers to 
the gravity of sin, to the punishment of sin, and to our redemption 
from sin; our text leads us to a discussion of the same thoughts. 


Notes on Meaning. — The Pharisees had shown a lack of under- 
standing of the mature of sin, v.2. They thought that if food that 
had been touched by unwashed hands were passed into the mouth, 
that would be sin. Jesus says that sin is not such a trifling matter 
as that. Not what goes into the mouth, but what comes out of it, 
is sin, the wickedness that springs from the human heart, vv. 17-20. 
Sin is not a small matter, but it is something terrible, something 
to be ashamed of, to be sorry about, something to drive us to 
repentance. The recollection of a past sin which brought pleasure 
should fill the heart with remorse, and not with a desire for re- 
newed enjoyment. The sins that were committed at home, at 
school, in our associations, in our periods of anger, are all deep, 
dark blots. We must not esteem them lightly. Sin is not a little 
thing; sin is a terrible thing (Christian Questions, No. 16, “look 
with terror at our sins and to regard them as great indeed” ).— 
Jesus points to the cause of sin; it comes out of the human heart, 
vv. 18-19. At first the human heart was good and issued forth only 
that which was good; now it is a polluted spring, a cesspool of in- 
iquity. Sins breed in the heart like flies in filth, and then come forth 
into our lives. We must understand the human heart. Doctors have 
told people that typhoid fever comes from wells too near to stables. 
Many people refused to believe that, but they had to learn that it 
was true. Sin comes from the human heart that is too near to the 
devil.— Jesus points to the great harm that sin causes in the 
world. Much harm is done by storms, fire, floods, and earthquakes; 
the greatest harm is done by sin. Evil thoughts disrupt friendships; 
murder takes the lives of useful people; adultery breaks up homes; 
theft costs untold sums for jails and courts and police. Sin brings 
death and damnation. The whole world aches on account of sin, 
Rom. 8:22-23.— Jesus also lets us know the remedy for sin, when 
He tells His disciples that the way of the self-righteous Pharisees 
is false, vv. 13-14. There is only one remedy for sin and that is 
faith in the Savior. He who believes that Jesus has saved him has 
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forgiveness for his sin and the strength to combat temptation. Faith 
in Jesus is the dam that holds back the devastating flood of evil 
that pours out of the polluted human heart. The Christian’s con- 
stant prayer should be: Create in me a clean heart, O God. 


Preaching Pitfalls. — The mind of the hearer will go off at a 
tangent if the preacher will take his cue from the opinion of the 
Pharisees about sin, v.2, and will speak much about those who 
make it a sin to eat meat on Fridays, or to play cards, and so on. 
It would be better to omit all reference to those things and to put 
the whole emphasis on the gravity of sin. 

Problem and Goal.— The sermon should follow the purpose 
of setting forth the terrible reality and the devastating results of 
sin, together with its source and remedy. Sin can be likened to 
disease, and an interesting parallel can be drawn between the treat- 
ment of disease and the Savior’s words about sin. 


Illustration. — Medical science concerns itself with determining 
the mature of a disease, finding its cause, realizing its barm, dis- 
covering a remedy, and preventing its recurrence. Religion does 
the same thing for the disease of sin. This thought could be used 
as the introduction. 


Outline: : 
CHRIST'S TEACHING ABOUT SIN 


1. The nature of sin. 
2. The cause of sin. 
3. The harmfulness of sin. 


4, The remedy for, and the prevention of, sin. 
FREDERIC NIEDNER 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 

JOHN 7:14-24 

The Text and the Day. — The text shows the difference between 
the true teacher, sent by God, and the false teacher, who seeks his 
own. It is a fitting parallel text to the Gospel, which warns against 
false teachers. The Epistle stresses the truth that the real Teacher 
of all truth is the Holy Spirit, for whom we therefore pray in the 
Collect that He would govern our willing and doing. The words 
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of the Introit: “According to Thy name, O God, so is Thy praise,” 
direct our thoughts to the First Petition of the Lord’s Prayer, where 
we pray that God’s name may be hallowed by purity of doctrine 
and a godly life. 

Notes on Meaning. — The verses preceding our text lend them- 
selves as an excellent introduction to the sermon, since they show 
the wrong attitude which the relatives of Jesus had toward His 
preaching ministry. 

V.14. Twice before Jesus had gone up to Jerusalem and chal- 
lengéd His enemies by public demonstrations, when He cleansed 
the Temple (John 2:13 ff.) and when He healed the impotent 
man on the Sabbath and sent him through the streets carrying his 
couch (John 5:9). On this occasion, however, He came quietly 
as a teacher when the feast was half over. He was, above all, the 
great Helper and Savior of His people, and a Teacher, but not a 
militant reformer and miracle worker. 

V.15. “This man” —a contemptuous “this fellow.” “Letters,” 
the rabbinical course of study. “This fellow does not know what 
he is talking about, because he has never studied in any of our 
Jewish schools” (Lenski). Similar discrediting insinuations are 
leveled against Christ’s teachers today, where God’s Word conflicts 
with pseudo science. 

V. 16. It is My doctrine; I believe it and know it is true, but it is 
not of My own invention. I am the mouthpiece, the spokesman of 
God. So speaks every true teacher of God. 

V.17. “Will do His will” —shall will to do His will. Not a 
setting out to meet the requirements of the Law, so that man derives 
this will from his blind reason (Phil.2:13; John 6:29). Jesus 
means that willing which God by His grace works in us through 
the Word and His Spirit. Essentially, this willing is faith. Where 
that will or faith is found, there the realization and conviction 
(“know”) will grow that Christ’s doctrine is not a human inven- 
tion (“talking from Myself”), but from God. 

V.18. “This one is true” —houtos has the force of “only he 
and no other”; alethes, a true teacher. Jesus here sets the criterion 
for all teachers of God. The big “I” and sensationalism, which 
seeks popular applause, must give way to glorifying God with 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 
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V.19. A devastating charge. These false teachers try to discredit 
Jesus as a teacher and themselves are not even living up to the 
Law of Moses, which they claimed to uphold. Reminds one of the 
Modernists who advocate “mercy killing.” 

V.20. “The people” (ochlos), the crowd that gathered, includ- 
ing many pilgrims present at the festival. Judging only by ap- 
pearances, the crowd becomes aroused and impatiently challenges 
Christ’s charge. True teachers are often misunderstood, and false 
teachers defended by an ignorant public. 

V.21. “Dia touto” must be drawn to “thaumazete” to read: “you 
wonder because of it.” Not the miracle caused them to wonder, but 
because it was done on the Sabbath. 

Vv. 22-23. “Receive circumcision” — receive the blessings of 
circumcision. Jesus would say: “Whereas Moses commands circum- 
cision also on the Sabbath, you will not allow the complete restora- 
tion to health on the Sabbath. Moses does not permit even the 
Sabbath to stand in the way when a man’s welfare demands it, but 
you misuse the Sabbath law to block a blessing prompted by the 
law of love and mercy.” Here is hypocritical legalism at its worst. 


V. 24. In our day of spiritual flabbiness appearances count more 
than truth (John 8:32). 


Preaching Pitfalls. — Doing the will of God, v. 17, must be care- 
fully explained, lest our hearers get the impression that we are self- 
starters, coming to faith by beginning to do good works. — Speak- 
ing of true and false teachers, the pastor will avoid everything that 
smacks of self-righteousness. True pastors, too, are tempted to seek 
their own glory. 1 Cor. 15:10. 


Problem and Goal.— Many find it difficult to recognize the 
marks of a false prophet. Our text gives us ample opportunity to 
point out the telltale signs that identify the false teacher and, on 
the other hand, the marks of the true minister of Christ. All of 
which should serve to drive our members deeper into the Scriptures 
to try the spirits whether they are of God. 


Illustrations. — 2 Peter 2:17.— False teachers are like a flood 
that breaks the dam; like leaven; like an epidemic; like poison; 
like a cancer (Stock). Teachers who do not live what they teach 
are like the builders of Noah’s ark, who assisted in building the 
29 
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ark, but did not enter it; like Balaam, who had the prophecy of 
God on his lips, but did not experience the power thereof in his 
heart (Stock).— True teachers: Noah; Peter and John, Acts 4:20; 
Luther at Worms. 


Outline: 


L False IDENTIFYING FALSE AND TRUE TEACHERS 


A. Stress learning above Truth, v. 15. 

B. Teach own “wisdom,” v. 18. 

C. Seek own glory, v. 18. 

D. Set themselves above God’s clear Word, v. 19. 
E. Confuse instead of confirming, vv. 20-24. 


II. The true. 
A. Speak from conviction (“My doctrine” ), v. 16. 


B. Insist on “Sola Scriptura,” v. 16b. 

C. Seek God’s glory, v. 18b. 

D. Can expect opposition, v. 20. 

E. Challenge to faith, v. 17. FREDERIC E. SCHUMANN 
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REFLECTIONS FOR TRINITY SUNDAY 


The question is sometimes asked whether we can define God. The 
Scholastics attempted to do so and offered a definition of God in line 
with their respective philosophical orientation. Thus Anselm defined 
God as the “highest Intelligence,” Thomas Aquinas as “pure Act,” 
and Duns Scotus as “absolute Will.” Luther rejected every philosophical 
definition of God which on the basis of purely intellectual speculations 
attempted to define the nature of God per se. He poured contempt 
on the speculative philosophy of Dionysius to understand and define 
God, and especially on the syllogistic method of the Scholastics in 
their approach to the doctrine of God (Koestlin-Hay, The Theology 
of Luther, Vol. I, 137; Vol. II, 275). Like Augustine, Luther refused 
to define God because “Was Gott heisst, ist ueber Leib, ueber Geist, 
ueber alles, was man sagen, hoeren und denken kann” (St. Louis, 
XX:806). Luther does not define God, but describes God as He 
reveals Himself for our apprehension. Article I of the Augustana, 
which is based on Luther's Schwabach and Marburg Articles, must 
therefore not be read as a definition of God, but as a description of 
God’s activity and self-revelation as it is presented to us in the 
Scriptures and was taught by the ancient Church. Luther is concerned 
exclusively with the Deus revelatus, and his description of God there- 
fore always centers in a soteriological view of the Triune God. 

The later dogmaticians, for example, Hafenreffer, Gerhard, Dann- 
hauer, also state that, strictly speaking, it is impossible to define God 
(Baier-Walther, II, 14f.). Nevertheless, following Melanchthon, they 
describe God as an essentia spiritualis infmita (Calov, Quenstedt), 
spiritus independens (Baier). In their attempt to describe the essence 
of God they not only list all the revealed attributes of God, both 
the so-called active and quiescent, but state furthermore that in God 
essence and attributes are one. Some modern theologians believe that 
such a description of God is in reality a return to the Scholastic attempt 
to define God and therefore a departure from Luther, since such 
a description relegates soteriology into the background (Luthardt 
Compendium der Dogmatik, 15th edition, p. 186f. Kantonen, The 
Resurgence of the Gospel, p. 35 f.). It must, however, be kept in mind 
that, as Pieper points out (Christliche Dogmatik, 1, 524 ff.), these 
dogmaticians held that in His revelation God does not concern us in 
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His absolute simplicity, because we simply cannot understand God as 
the perfect ens, in whom each attribute and the sum of all attributes 
is God. Therefore these dogmaticians maintained that for our sake 
God, as it were, divides Himself and permits us to view Him sequen- 
tially, i.e. one attribute at a time. They distinguished between the 
“objective” truth: in God essence and all divine attributes are one, 
as well as the “subjective” truth, that in His redemptive activity God 
reveals only one facet of His Being at a time. As “pure object” God 
remains eternally unfathomable for us; He is the Deus absconditus. 
But in His redemptive activity God uncovers Himself and permits 
us to see Him as the Triune God and shows as much of His Being at 
a time (1 Cor. 13:9) as is necessary, so that we sinful men learn to 
know Him as our God, the Deus revelatus. 

This will also answer a second question, namely, whether, since 
God is the sum of His attributes, it is possible to find a “unifying” 
attribute in God. The question may also be formulated thus: In which 
of God's attributes are we to seek the source of God's activity: in His 
sovereignty and transcendence? in His justice? in His love? Calvin and 
Barth would no doubt direct us to God’s absoluteness; Rome seems to 
place God’s justice into the center of God’s attributes; Philippi, a leading 
Lutheran, finds in God’s love the center and immovable Grundton 
(Glaubenslehre, Il, 19); Aulen resolves the tension between God’s 
holiness and love in the concept of God's “sovereign love” (The Faith 
of the Christian Church, 129 ff.). 

God's being and attributes can be described only in the light of 
the revelation of His entire activity. Scripture does not contain at 
any one place an exhaustive dogmatic proposition concerning God’s 
Being, nor a comprehensive statement of God’s activity. The sacred 
record contains accounts of the many and various relationships and 
activities in which God confronts man. Sometimes He reveals Himself 
as the absolute God, in whose sight man is but dust; or as the God 
of eternal and infinite wrath who hates all doers of iniquity; or as 
the omniscient and omnipresent God to whom all the thoughts of 
men are an open book. Again, and primarily, God reveals Himself 
in His gracious, merciful, and loving activity. In short, God reveals 
Himself as Deus damnans or absolvens. There seems to be an 
insoluble tension when we see that God is eternal, infinite, omnipotent, 
omniscient, etc., both in His justice, vengeance, wrath, as well as in 
His love, mercy, and grace. This tension can be resolved only when 
we keep in mind that God wishes to be known in His relationship 
to man and in our relationship to Him. And the various relationships, 
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both of God toward man and of man toward God, as they are revealed 
in Scripture, can best be summarized under the aspect of Law and 


Gospel. 


SCRIPTURE REVEALS GOD IN HIS RELATION TO MAN: 


God as the Law-Giver 


As such He demands of us perfect 
love and threatens to separate Him- 
self eternally from all transgressors. 


God as the Law-Remover 


Through the redemptive activity of 
the Triune God we have complete 
freedom from the Law (its demands, 
threats, dominion) and full restoration 
of fellowship with God. 


SCRIPTURE REVEALS MAN IN HIS RELATION TO GOD: 


Man Under Sin 


hears only God’s verdict and judg- 
ment upon the sinner, who can see 
God only as eternal, all-consuming, 
omnipotent, omniscient wrath, and 
thus God in His entire Being is in 
reality objectum horrendum. Under 
sin man sees only the “hidden face” 
of God. 


Man Under Grace 


hears only God’s unconditional offer 
of salvation and sees God only as love, 
nothing but love, so that if he were 
to paint a picture of God he would 
have to paint eternal, infinite, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, all-embracing, per- 
fect love in Christ. Thus God in truth 
is objectum amabile, for under grace 








man sees only the “open face” of God. 


Therefore in describing God we must make sure that we always 
do so on the basis of God’s relation to man and man’s relation to God 
from the viewpoint of Law and Gospel. Any other description of God 
is a mere figment. Rome viewing God only from the Law sees in 
Him a Judge who deals with man on a sort of barter basis. Schleier- 
macher and his disciples in Liberal Theology reduce God to an indulgent 
father, whose love is to be sought everywhere and is ultimately found 
nowhere. Dialectical Theology so overemphasizes the transcendence and 
wholly-otherness of God that it seeks God’s grace in vain. In the 
Christus-Victor theology the work of Christ is viewed primarily as 
Christ’s holy warfare with, and glorious victory over, man’s enemies. 
In their emphasis of the love of God some advocates of this theology 
have become so enthusiastic as to question the necessity of Christ's 
appeasing the wrath of God, and to reject the vicarious satisfaction as 
unscriptural and un-Lutheran. But we must maintain both: Law and 
Gospel; divine wrath and divine love; Good Friday and Easter. A cor- 
rect description of God can be offered only by those theologians who 
properly distinguish between Law and Gospel. (Cp. especially Luther's 
exposition of Psalm 90.) Melanchthon’s famous statement: Christum 
cogmoscere est beneficia eius cognoscere, may therefore be applied here 
if we substitute Deus for Christus. F, E. MAYER 
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IS THE JOINT CONFESSION OF FAITH NOW BEFORE THE CHURCH 
A COMPROMISE? 


Dr. Ruff, editor of The Lutheran (ULCA), thinks so. In the issue of 
his paper of April 5 he adverts in several paragraphs to this confession 
and uses the expression “Missouri compromise.” Fortunately the mere 
fact that the document is called a compromise does not make it 
a compromise. If the members of the two committees who drew up 
the document were asked whether it is a compromise, they would, 
I believe, unanimously deny that such is its character. When the 
document was planned, the thought that was expressed was not to 
write a compromise statement, covering up the differences between 
the two church bodies, but to present to the Church a declaration which 
would set forth the convictions of conservative Lutheranism in our 
day and age. There was no intention of hiding anything. But there 
was the desire of course to express thoughts and convictions and to 
use language relevant in 1950. If Dr. Ruff looked for expressions like 
intuitu fidei and Cur alii prae aliis? and the “first trope” and the “second 
trope” of the doctrine of election, we can somewhat understand his 
reaction. Those expressions are not used, not because a compromise 
document was planned, but because the terms no longer represent issues 
on which controversy is carried on in our church circles. God be praised! 
the predestinarian controversy has been concluded, and what is needed 
is merely a statement of the basic truths, not a survey of the old battle. 
Another fact which must not be overlooked was the wish on the 
part of the committees to write a document which would be brief and 
couched in simple terms so that the laity, too, could understand and 
appreciate what is presented. Hence technical terms were rather 
studiously avoided. The use of such language must not be attributed 
to the endeavor to produce a compromise document, but rather to the 
desire to place into the hands of our people a confession of faith which 
would be serviceable to the occupants of both the pulpit and the pew. — 
A few details from Dr. Ruff’s article should be mentioned. He thinks 
that the doctrine concerning the Antichrist “is played down.” Let the 
reader judge for himself whether that stricture is tenable. The docu- 
ment reads: “Among the signs of Christ’s approaching return for 
judgment the distinguishing features of the Antichrist, as portrayed in 
Holy Scriptures, are still clearly discernible in the Roman Papacy, the 
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climax of all human usurpations of Christ’s authority in the Church.” 
This does not strike us as a “playing down.” If anybody thinks the 
little word “still” represents a weakening, let him look at the matter 
calmly. The word tells him that not only were the marks of the 
Antichrist visible in the papacy in the sixteenth century when the 
Lutheran Confessions were written, but they are still to be seen in 
that stupendous institution. Thus the verdict of 1537 is put into the 
context of A.D. 1950. Concerning the doctrine of conversion, Dr. Ruff 
says that the new doctrinal statement “clears up the conversion question 
in two sentences.” He apparently finds that strange because of the 
“heavy skirmishing” (his phrase) that had been going on with reference 
to this point. But we ask: Is it not fully sufficient to state the simple 
truth, that our conversion is entirely the work of God the Holy Spirit, 
without any co-operation whatever from sinful man? Similarly in 
the paragraph on the Word of God, while it is brief, the main points 
are mentioned. It is true, the expression “verbal inspiration” is not 
used, but the new statement contains the significant words: “We there- 
fore recognize the Holy Scriptures as God’s inerrant Word.” Here is 
the point on which there is controversy. Let our readers not think 
that because this new statement uses different language from that to 
which we have been accustomed the thoughts are new ones, that the 
old truths are not professed, that difficulties have been neglected, that 
errors have been hushed up. Nothing was farther from the minds 
of the committee members when the joint confession was drafted. 
W. ARNDT 

SIX QUESTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN SYNOD 


On August 4, 1949, the Wisconsin Synod resolved to address six 
questions to the convention of the Missouri Synod to be held this 
year in Milwaukee. Because we believe it important for our readers 
to be informed in this area, we here reprint the questions. 


1. Does the Missouri Synod approve of the participation of its 
pastors in the programs and in the joint worship of intersynodical 
laymen’s organizations, specifically Lutheran Men in America? If not, 
only a public disavowal of the offense will remove it. 


2. Does the Missouri Synod approve of the co-operation of some 
of its welfare agencies with Lutherans with whom it is otherwise not 
in fellowship, in view of the fact that such welfare work is inseparably 
associated with spiritual implications? If the Synod does not approve, 
what will you do to clear yourselves of the responsibility for the 
offense that has been given? 
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3. Does the Missouri Synod approve the co-operation of its repre- 
sentatives with the National Lutheran Council in matters which are 
admittedly no longer in the field of externals? (e.g., “Building a New 
Lutheranism in Great Britain,” Lutheran Witness, March 8, 1949, p. 76). 
If not, what will be done to correct the impression that has been given? 

4. Does the Missouri Synod approve the position taken by its 
representatives at the First Bad Boll with regard to the program for 
devotions and worship? If not, what will be done to remove the 
offense? 

5. Does the Missouri Synod approve of the arrangement whereby 
prominent members of its official committees are serving with repre- 
sentatives of other Lutheran bodies as sponsors of the book Scouting 
in the Lutheran Church, published by the National Scout Organization? 
If not, what will you do about the offense that was thus given? 

6. Does the Missouri Synod still hold to its former position that 
Rom. 16:17 applies to all errorists, whether Lutherans or not? (See 
Stoeckhardt, Roemerbrief, pp.641 and 642; also Pieper, Dogmatzk, Il, 
p. 474, Sec.5; Brief Statement, Art.28.) If so, what will be done to 
correct the growing impression that this is no longer the case? 

The trained reader will at once observe that here we are dealing with 
questions of casuistry. Thank God, the differences that are pointed 
to by implication are not of a directly doctrinal nature, they have to do 
with church practice. Our theologians have always insisted that one 
must distinguish between doctrine and practice and that while our 
doctrine has to be right and Scriptural, the practice will always be 
found to be lagging behind the ideal on account of human weakness. 


The question does arise, however, whether after all there are not 
two sharply differentiated views contending for supremacy here. At any 
rate, let the reader ponder the following. There is a practice which one 
may call a practice of consistency. It has established certain principles 
derived by inference from the Scriptures, and it holds that these prin- 
ciples must be adhered to at all hazards and under all circumstances. 
It contends that the principles do not permit of exceptions. On the 
other hand, there is a practice which, while it prizes principles, holds 
that there is a higher thing than literal consistency, and that is the 
principle of Christian love. It does not wish to violate the principles, 
but it holds that when there is a clash between one of these principles 
and the law of Christian love, the latter must have the right of way. 

Let us illustrate. We point to a case which actually happened. 
A clergyman of a synod not in fellowship with us resided among Mis- 
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souri Synod Lutherans. When he was away, his child took ill and died.. 
He was called home. None of his synodical brethren being available,, 
he requested the Missouri Synod pastor to conduct the funeral. The: 
latter did it. Afterwards a prominent critic chided the pastor for 
having been unfaithful to his principles. The principle that apparently 
had been violated was that of fellowship. The principle says that no 
church fellowship must be practiced with people who are not of our 
own communion. Did the pastor commit a sin? He did not follow the 
principle just mentioned, but he followed what he calied a “higher 
law,” the law of Christian love. The critic suggested that the father 
of the child could himself have conducted the funeral, being a clergy- 
man; the Missouri Synod pastor should not have officiated. Here you 
have consistency. Would it have been God-pleasing? Let the reader 
decide. 

The question that arises is whether there is not a conflict here 
between a legalistic and an evangelistic course. The legalist is bound by 
rules, the evangelical man thinks of rules as a means to an end, he will 
follow them where he can, but he will recognize that there may 
be times when they should not be followed. 


Did not our Lord Jesus settle this whole question for us in Mat- 
thew 12, where He points out that David violated the law of the 
sanctuary and still did not offend against God’s will because there was 
a higher law that had to be followed, the law of love? 


In a class by itself one has to place No.6 because it deals with a 
matter of interpretation. We merely wish to say that whoever desires 
to take Stoeckhardt as his authority in the interpretation of Rom. 16: 
17 f. will have to include what this renowned exegete says touching 
v. 18. “Warum man von falschen Lehrern weichen muesse, zeigt Paulus. 
V. 18. Dieselben dienen unserm Herrn Jesu Christo nicht, wie es sich 
doch gebuehrt, und wie sie etwa vorgeben, sondern dienen ihrem Bauch. 
Ihnen liegt nichts daran, dem Herrn Christo Seelen zu gewinnen, 
sondern sie verfolgen ihren eigenen Vorteil, ihr eigenes Gelueste, suchen 
sich selbst nur grossen Anhang zu verschaffen, um Wohlleben und gute 
Tage zu haben.” 

In general the suggestion is 4 propos that all concerned reread the 
theses on unevangelical practice commonly ascribed to Dr. Schwan and 
printed in the English translation of P. T. Buszin in the May, 1945 
(Vol. XVI, No.5), issue of the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 
Thesis 5 is of special importance, “It is not evangelical practice to 
cast the pearls before the swine, but much less is it evangelical practice 
to keep them in one’s own pocket.” W. ARNDT 
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WHAT STANDS BETWEEN? 


Looking around in the theological world, a Lutheran cannot fail to 
notice a pamphlet which in 1949 was issued in a revised edition. It has 
the title What Stands Between? that is, between the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church (the large Norwegian body in our country) and the 
Evangelical Lutheran Norwegian Synod, affiliated with our church body 
in The Synodical Conference. The author, J. A. O. Preus, Jr., is pro- 
fessor at Bethany College, Mankato, Minn. Having come to the con- 
viction that much of the teaching in Luther Seminary and in the church 
body it serves is at variance with the Word of God and the Confessions 
of the Lutheran Church, and that in its practice the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church is not loyal to Lutheran principles, he has left the 
ELC and joined the Synod of our brethren. His aim in the essay 
under discussion is to show that the ELC is guilty of false doctrine and 
unscriptural practice. Whatever view an impartial investigator will 
reach on the question whether the criticisms here uttered are justified, 
we hope that many members of the ELC will read what one of their 
former brethren has to say about conditions in their church body, and 
that they will do so with an open mind, suppressing all feelings of 
bitterness. If the charges made are true, action should be taken to have 
the evils mentioned removed; if they are not true, there is cause for 
rejoicing. 

No one who reads the pamphlet will doubt that the author endorses 
and espouses the theology of the Brief Statement of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, and of A. L. Graebner’s Doctrinal Theology 
and F. Pieper's Christliche Dogmatik. In addition, we wish to say that 
we admire his zeal and ability. His pamphlet is nothing if not 
polemical; it bristles with charges and condemnatory judgments. While 
we are in full agreement with the author’s underlying theology, we 
often cannot endorse his procedure and the verdict he pronounces. The 
chief method which he employs in submitting evidence for his charges 
appears to us highly questionable. He relies mainly on statements of 
professors heard by him and presumably other young men in class- 
rooms of the ELC Seminary in St.Paul. But everybody knows how 
precarious it is to evaluate a teacher's or anybody else’s doctrinal or 
‘Scientific positions on the basis of mere oral presentations. The pos- 
‘sibilities of forming erroneous judgments are so many and so patent 
that an enumeration of them is neither feasible nor necessary. It seems 
that if doctrinal errors were taught in the classrooms, there must have 
been some way of bringing them to the attention of the Church in 
authentic fashion. Why were not signed statements obtained, which 
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could be submitted in print? We do not wish to insinuate that the 
author knowingly misrepresents; we merely say that his procedure is: 
very vulnerable. 

Another feature of the essay which we regret to see is that the author 
several times generalizes in an unwarranted way; because a professor 
of the ELC has voiced an, in his judgment, objectionable view, he de- 
clares, “the ELC teaches this false doctrine.” The fair-minded reader 
cannot help. feeling that such. a charge implies various bold assump- 
tions, especially these two, that the whole church body knows the pro- 
fessor's position and that it approves or at least tolerates it. No elabora- 
tion is needed here. 

In many details, too, we cannot approve the author's judgments. On 
p-3 he says, “The ELC does not uphold the authority and clarity of 
the Word.” On p.2f. this sentence is found, “The ELC . . . does not 
maintain that Scripture is clear. It treats the Bible as an obscure book 
in which one may find many variant interpretations and uncertain state- 
ments.” That is a very serious accusation, and it ought to be proved or 
withdrawn. No proof is submitted. To us it is absolute news that the 
ELC does not confess either the authority or the clarity of the Scriptures. 

The discussion of the position of the ELC on the doctrine of pre- 
destination is highly unsatisfactory. We wish very much the author 
would have followed the calm, objective way in which Dr. Pieper in his 
brochure Zur Einigung examines the statements of the Opgjoer on elec- 
tion. In a number of other instances one is not convinced that a good 
case is made out by the plaintiff. 

But it may well be that not all of the charges of false doctrine rest 
on a misunderstanding. We ourselves certainly do not approve of the 
way in which the Opgjoer speaks of the so-called two forms or tropes 
in which the doctrine of election is presented. It is especially in the 
section on church practice, with its paragraphs on lodgery and union- 
ism, where considerations are submitted which we hope will not be 
neglected or brushed aside. May the pamphlet, in spite of its evident 
defects, do much good — that is our devout wish. W. F. ARNDT 


REMEMBERING THE DAYS OF OLD 


Of the many theological journals which the contributors to the: 
“Theological Observer” column read regularly, some appear weekly, 
others bi-weekly, still others monthly, and some quarterly. Many of 
these journals contain materials which require careful scrutiny. Others. 
contain articles with a lighter content. All of them serve a purpose, 
and most of them are edited by a deft hand. To select from this large- 
number of journals any one for special consideration may appear unfair. 
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Yet, human as we are, we can’t help occasionally to call attention to 
a certain journal which we find of special value. Last October we 
commented briefly on Lutheran Education. In this issue we wish 
to call attention to the Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly. This 
journal which, with the April issue, is entering upon its twenty-third 
year, was called into existence for the purpose of providing a deposi- 
tory of historical information on our Synod and Lutheranism in America 
in general. From the editorial comments and notes in this issue, 
we quote: 

The announcement that Dr. W. G. Polack had resigned as editor 
of Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly was, we know, a source 
of deepest regret to all readers. It was only with the greatest 
reluctance that the Board of Trustees accepted his resignation. 
Dr. Polack was not only editor for twenty-two years, he was its 
founding editor. Under his leadership the Quarterly grew from 
a small number of approximately 150 subscribers to its present 
subscription list of approximately 1,000. The first issues contained 
twenty-four pages, while current numbers have grown to forty-eight 
pages. But more important than all this is the fact that the Quarterly 
under the editorship of Dr. Polack has become an invaluable periodical 
for the study of American Lutheranism and especially for a study of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Very few phases of scholarly 
history of the Missouri Synod can be studied today without consulting 
the Quarterly. Dr. Polack drew in writers from many sources during 
those twenty-two years and thus made accessible to students of church 
history a vast amount of valuable material. The members of the 
Institute, together with its Board of Trustees, are deeply appreciative 
of the services rendered by Dr. Polack. 


Upon Dr. Polack’s retirement as editor, Professor Arthur C. Repp 
was appointed as his successor. The editor, so he informs us, “greatly 
appreciates the opportunity to serve in the field of American Lutheran 
Church history... . The motto of the Quarterly, ‘I remember the days 
of old; I meditate on all Thy works,’ will help him focus his attention 
on Him who has directed the destinies of the Lutheran Church in 
America and will give Him all praise for the success which is reflected 
in the history of the Church. ... As editor he hopes to recall for 
ithe Church its past in order that it may understand the present and 
take courage as it continues to work for the future.” Doctors Th. 
‘Graebner and W. G. Polack, who have been on the editorial committee 
of the Quarterly since its beginning, will continue to serve as associate 
editors, together with Rev. August Suelflow, who is in charge of the 
Concordia Historical Institute. 

Though the Quarterly has its own way of promoting both the Insti- 
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tute and itself, we are happy to wish this very valuable journal of our 
Church a bon voyage as it continues its journey under Editor Arthur 
C. Repp. P. M. B. 


MUSICAL HERITAGE OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


It is a trite saying that the greatest music came into existence under 
the inspiration of the message of God’s love in Christ, proclaimed 
by the Church. The outstanding example is the music produced by 
J. S. Bach, the bicentennial of whose death is being observed through- 
out the world this year. But there are other great Christian names 
in the history of music who also contributed to the most eloquent 
expressions of musical art. There are the great predecessors and con- 
temporaries and successors of Bach. There is the glorious church music 
written many centuries before Bach’s day by Christian composers, many 
of whose names are no longer known. To hear some of this music was 
this writer’s privilege when the Midwest Chapter of the American 
Musicological Society met in St. Louis in April and presented on two 
evenings of the convention, church music of unforgettable beauty. One 
program bore the title “Music of the Baroque Era” and featured music 
by Bach, both vocal and instrumental, and by such other masters as 
Dietrich Buxtehude, Heinrich Schuetz, Michael Praetorius, Gallus 
Dressler, Matthaeus Le Maistre, and Hans Leo Hassler. The high point 
of that evening’s performance was the singing of Luther’s Communion 
Service from the Deutsche Messe of 1526 by the Collegium Musicum 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, directed by Gerhard Schroth. The 
following evening the Chapel Choir of Valparaiso University, under 
the direction of Dr. M. Alfred Bichsel, presented the “Spirit of the 
Liturgy in the History of Music.” In the course of this program the 
audience had an opportunity to hear a great variety of compositions 
illustrating the various parts of the church liturgy, such as the Introit, 
the Kyrie, the Gloria in Excelsis, etc. 

To the glory of God it should be said that our Church is on the 
way of fostering a deep interest in the music of the church worship. 
To know what our institutions for the training of pastors and teachers 
are doing in this respect and what, in particular, the University of 
Valparaiso is doing in this direction must make everyone in our Church 
grateful to God. And to know that throughout our Church there are 
choruses directed by well-trained and competent conductors who 
are featuring in their programs the great heritage of music in the 
Church is also something for which we ought be truly grateful and 
which should receive the continued and increasing support of our people. 
P. M. B. 
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HUNGARIAN LUTHERAN LEADERS DECLINE TO START CHURCH 
RESISTANCE 


The West has relatively little information concerning the religious 
Situation in Hungary. We know that the Lutheran Bishop, Lajoss 
Ordass, was deposed from office, but we do not know the real reasons 
for his removal from office. The executive committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation, of which Bishop Ordass is a member, naturally is 
deeply concerned but unable to do anything, because Dr. C. S. Michel- 
felder’s attempt to obtain a visa to enter Hungary was in vain. The 
question of primary concern for Western Lutherans is whether or 
not the Hungarian Lutherans have made unwarranted concessions to 
their Communist-controlled government. The reader is asked to draw 
his own conclusions on the basis of the following report from R. N.S. 

Eight top-ranking leaders of the Hungarian Lutheran Church have 
sent a message to “our Lutheran brethren in the West,” declaring that 
they “cannot take responsibility for starting a so-called church 
resistance” in Communist-dominated Hungary. The text of the message, 
published in the latest issue of the Hungarian Church Press, clearly 
intimated that many phases of church life in Hungary are being 
hampered by the Communist government, but insisted that nevertheless 
the Lutheran Church is growing in its spiritual work and influence. 
Obviously inspired by charges of Lutheran leaders in the United States 
and elsewhere that the Hungarian Church has failed to take a strong 
stand against State encroachments, the message declared that the Church 
should not start a “political struggle in this country.” It also challenged 
the belief that there “cannot be true Christianity in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere,” declaring that “such an opinion would be the negation of the 
omnipotent power of God.” The message said that the difficulties facing 
the Church are no more trying than were those experienced by the 
Apostles in the time of the Roman Empire and that the Hungarian 
Church leaders are “responsible before God” only to ensure “that His 
Church might subsist in Hungary.” “We cannot, therefore,” the 
message asserted, “take the responsibility for starting a so-called church 
resistance on account of the limitation of certain aspects of church life 
which we have to recognize in the light of the Word as belonging to 
the nature of the Church in the sense of the New Testament.” . . . 

“Our Church is being judged by God” on account of its former 
“omissions and disobedience,” the message continues. “In the decades 
past,” it said, “it was interwoven with certain social and economic 
systems and was unable to resist the temptations of purposeful 
nationalism and militarism.” However, the Lutheran Church, although 
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“humbled by this judgment,” is experiencing “a respite of grace amidst 
external difficulties.” “The Holy Ghost strips off everything that has in 
the course of time stuck to the body of the Church in the shape of 
human guarantees and additions and grants a wonderful revival and 
renewal wherever the Gospel is purely preached. Never did the Word 
of God speak in the Hungarian Lutheran Church so abundantly as it 
does now, and never was it listened to by so many people. Except 
during the period of tolerance at the end of the 18th century subsequent 
to the persecution of the Hapsburgs, never were so many churches 
being built as now. Perhaps from the days of the Reformation, there 
has never been a time in the life of our Church in which it could 
have been faced so seriously by the reality of sin and yet rejoice at 
grace with so much gratitude as now.” 

In this position, the message urged, “we ask more comprehension, 
patience, love, and trust from our Lutheran brethren.” ... “We shall be 
grateful to our western brethren should they be willing to continue their 
brotherly help to us, being sensible of this obligation because they were 
spared from the destructions of war, and are materially strong. How- 
ever, we should like to avoid even the semblance of this aid being 
anything but the manifestation of Christian charity and the ecumenical 
idea, according to which the members of Christ’s Church take care of 
one another.” F. E. M. 


MISSION TO THE HOLY SEE 


In its issue of April 1, America takes note of the Federal Council's 
attack on U. S. representation to the Holy See, in particular with the 
paragraph which, according to America, appeared in the Bulletin 
published March 8 by the Federal Council. 

The paragraph reads: 

The maintenance of diplomatic relations with the Vatican . . 
confers on one church a special status, not held by other churches, 
in relation to government. It is thus directly contrary to our historic 
principle that all churches should have the same status in the eyes 
of the state. 

In reply to this paragraph, America editorializes: 

The word “confer” in this passage warrants analysis. The President 
of the United States, by sending a representative to the Holy See, might 
be said to recognize the special “status” of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but even this statement would be misleading. The President would 
not thereby recognize the theological claims of the Catholic Church. 
He could be said to be recognizing the special diplomatic “status” 
of the Holy See. The Holy See’s special diplomatic “status” is beyond 
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question. It in nowise depends on whether we maintain a repre- 
sentative there. It is simply a fact. To the Federal Council it is a very 
distasteful fact. The Catholic Church is, in the first place, truly 
international. Moreover, it has a center to which thirty-four nations 
already send diplomatic representatives. In the Vatican State, the 
Holy See can carry on international diplomatic relations unhampered 
by subjection to any temporal sovereignty. No other international 
organization on earth, religious or non-religious, enjoys a similar 
“status.” The Federal Council cannot change this situation. 


To the above analysis we reply as follows: 

1. Indeed, “in the Vatican State, the Holy See can carry on inter- 
national diplomatic relations unhampered by subjection to any temporal 
sovereignty.” The Vatican State is an independent state. Mussolini 
made it that. It is not subject to any temporal government. It is a state 
in its own right. Stalin’s bitter barb, “How many legions has the 
Pope?” did not help Stalin’s cause, yet it is understandable. Also Tito 
and Gottwalt know very well that in their dealings with the Catholic 
Church they are not dealing with a church only, but also with a state. 

2. That thirty-four nations are already sending diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to the Vatican State may well be true. But so what? Does 
the writer mean to suggest that the United States ought to get busy 
at last and fall in line and do what other nations are already doing? 
We do not know which these thirty-four nations are, but we believe to 
be within the bounds of truth when we suggest that the great majority 
of these nations are those in which the Catholic Church controls affairs 
of the state and is held to remain in close touch with her international 
headquarters in the Vatican. The United States, however, is very largely 
a Protestant country, and its Constitution does not allow for preferences 
on religious grounds to any group. Furthermore, Americans ought not 
forget that throughout the period in which Myron Taylor served as 
President Roosevelt's and President Truman's personal representative 
to the Vatican, Protestants in our country repeatedly protested against 
this arrangement, which they believe to be wholly at variance with the 
letter and spirit of our democracy. Whether present protests against 
the appointment of a successor to Myron Taylor will be successful 
remains to be seen. 

3. By sending a representative to the Holy See, so the editor in 
America writes, President Truman “would not thereby recognize the 
theological claims of the Catholic Church. He could be said to be 
recognizing the special diplomatic ‘status’ of the Holy See.” Let us 
look at the facts. By sending a representative to the Holy See, the 
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President would recognize both the religious and secular status of the 
Holy See inasmuch as the Pope is officially regarded by the Roman 
Catholic Church as “Bishop of Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ, Suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, Supreme Pontiff of the 
Universal Church, Patriarch of the West, Primate of Italy, Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Sovereign of the 
Temporal Dominions of the Holy Roman Church and Sovereign of 
Vatican City.” P. M. B. 


THE THEOLOGY OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


There is no doubt that the influence of Reinhold Niebuhr, both in 
our own country and abroad, is exceedingly great. Recently he has 
addressed professors and pastors of the EKID in Berlin. The Lutheran 
has recently completed an arrangement with him to supply “a brief 
article once each month” (cf. Lutheran, March 25, 1950). In the 
essay furnished for that particular issue he treats the subject “No Man 
Is Good,” and what he says in it is briefly summed up by Editor Ruff 
as follows: “No matter how hard we try, we cannot achieve goodness. 
We must depend on God’s forgiveness and mercy, of which we are 
assured through Christ.” This summary is quite evangelical, and no one 
could find fault with it. Nor will the casual reader find fault with the 
article. Everything seems to be very correct, very orthodox. But is it? 
In England, as Prof. Louis Berkhof points out in an article, “Advocate 
of Liberal Christian Realism,” in United Evangelical Action (April 1, 
1950), Niebuhr has been designated as a “prophet from America.” 
Dr. Berkhof writes of him: “He may be regarded as the most out- 
standing representative of Christian Realism, who contributed far 
more than any one else to a constructive presentation of the more recent 
liberal teachings. He greatly influenced such men as his brother, 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Walter M. Horton, Robert L. Calhoun, John C. 
Bennett, and Henry P. Van Dusen, though these do not agree with 
him on all points, and in general have retained more of the earlier 
liberal teachings.” 

In his article Professor Berkhof examines Niebuhr on three counts: 
Divine Revelation, Sin, and Grace. His judgment of Niebuhr as 
a Christian theologian is entirely negative. Now, we do not ask our 
readers to judge Niebuhr’s theology on the basis of what Dr. Berkhof 
says, but rather to use Berkhof’s verdicts as guidelines when they study 
Niebuhr’s books. We know Professor Berkhof as an able dogmatician 
of the strict Calvinistic profession and a most competent apologist, who, 
we may add, tries to be eminently fair when dealing with opponents. 

Professor Berkhof’s critique of Niebuhr’s doctrine of divine revela- 
30 
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tion, stated in part, may be summarized as follows: “Niebuhr follows 
the Barthian school in placing great emphasis on the necessity of 
a divine revelation. In distinction from Barth, however, and in agree- 
ment with Brunner, he recognizes two kinds of revelation (italics in 
original), which he distinguishes as private-individual and public 
revelation. The public revelation is God's revelation in the course 
of history, including the history of God’s chosen people and also the 
life of Jesus Christ. Private revelation comes to man in momentary 
impressions, which God makes on man on various occasions, and 
in the light of which man must chart his course. In all this, it will 
be seen, there is no evidence of a return to the Bible, as God’s special 
and infallible revelation. According to Niebuhr, it is impossible to 
return to that antiquated position, though he is willing to learn some 
lessons from the Bible.” Niebuhr’s position on the Bible as the objective 
Word of God is, therefore, that of Barth, in particular, that of Brunner, 
who on this point is even more liberal than is Barth. 

On Niebuhr’s doctrine of sin Berkhof writes (quoted in part): 
“Niebuhr stresses the fact that man not only sins from time to time, 
but that he is a sinner by nature. He even believes in original sin. 
This seems strange in view of the fact that he regards the story of 
the fall as a myth. He interprets this myth as a symbol of something 
that occurs in the life of every man. He {man} wants to be as God, 
the real lord of life. That is every man’s sin, and that is original sin, 
the sin from which all other sins result.” To this Dr. Berkhof adds: 
“This certainly does not look like the Biblical conception of sin.” 
We might put it more strongly: It certainly is not, for, as, with Barth, 
Niebuhr repudiates the traditional Christian doctrine of Scripture, 
so he also repudiates the traditional Christian doctrine of original 
and actual sin. 

On Niebuhr’s doctrine of grace, that is, of Christ’s redeeming and 
sanctifying work, Berkhof writes: “Alongside of the new emphasis on 
the inevitability of sin, the need of divine grace comes to the fore- 
ground once more. Man must desist from his efforts to work out his 
salvation in his own strength and seek the aid of divine grace. This 
grace is supremely revealed in Jesus Christ. He does speak of Christ 
as both God and man, but finds the deity of Christ only in this, that 
He reveals God. Inconsistently he regards Christ as sinless, even though 
but a man, while he maintains that every man sins inevitably. Moreover, 
Niebuhr denies the Scriptural doctrine of vicarious atonement, the 
very heart of the Gospel. According to him, God, in His infinite love, 
took it upon Himself to atone for the sins of men. He suffered that 
men might live. The Cross revealed the heinousness of sin and also 
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the justice and the self-sacrificing love of God. This was calculated to 
drive men to despair and to repentance, a repentance that appropriates 
salvation. Thus a moral influence is all that is needed to save man. 


This {so Berkhof judges} is far from the teachings of Holy Writ.” 
J. T. MUELLER 





THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 


Under this heading, Prof. John H. S. Burleigh of the University of 
Edinburgh offers in The Evangelical Quarterly (January, 1950) a bi- 
ographical sketch of the emperor before whom Luther witnessed the 
divine truth at the Diet of Worms on April 18, 1520. Dr. Burleigh 
pictures the character of Charles as follows: “Charles may have to be 
written down a failure, a self-confessed failure. He was essentially a 
commonplace man, slow, hesitant, obstinate from his very conscientious- 
ness, unequal to the tasks which destiny assigned to him. But then, they 
were impossible tasks. The new Europe must have slipped inevitably 
from the control of any representative of traditional Christendom. But 
he was not an ignoble failure. Morally, both as a man and as a king, 
he stands head and shoulders above his contemporaries Francis I, Henry 
VIII, or any of the Popes. Loyal and affectionate toward his family, 
he yet demanded from them, as indeed from himself, entire selfless 
devotion to what he took to be their evident mission in history. The 
instructions he wrote for his young son Philip when he left him to be 
regent in Spain in 1542 are truly touching documents. The life of a 
ruler wholly devoted to his duty is there described. Based upon rev- 
erence for God and love of justice, the virtues of self-control, diligence, 
study, conscientious attention to the details of business are inculcated. 
The temptations and dangers of power are underlined. The habits of 
courtiers and the ambitions of royal servants are described, and the need 
for austere and critical isolation on the part of the monarch is stressed. 
A certain resignation, even weariness, makes itself apparent, but there 
is not a tinge of cynicism or of Machiavellianism. This Mérror of 
Princes was written as he set out on his last great enterprise that was 
to end in defeat and abdication. Finally one must refer to the simple, 
sincere, and genuine piety which breathes through all his private doc- 
uments. In his first public pronouncement at the Diet of Worms he 
had declared his wholehearted allegiance to the Catholic tradition. But 
there was nothing of the fanatical Counter-Reformation about him. 
This is doubtless why modern Romanist historians reserve all the 
bouquets for his bloody son. Charles lived in a larger world. He saw 
the need for church reform. It was owing to his constant pressure that 
the Council of Trent was at last summoned, but he did not foresee that 
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its attitude and decisions would close the door to all comprehension 
and frustrate all his hopes. If only he had been able with Luther to 
break through the Three Walls of clerical pretension behind which 
ecclesiastical corruption lay entrenched! After all, the single monk with 
the Gospel in his hand availed more than the mighty potentate to 
cleanse the Augean stables and infuse fresh life into the religion of 
Europe.” 

We believe that this delineation of Charles V is excellent. We believe, 
too, that Dr. Burleigh has discovered the secret of his failure when he 
writes: “If only he had been able with Luther to break through the 
Three Walls of clerical pretension!” Charles failed, because when, on 
April 18, 1521, he was faced at Worms with the opportunity to break 
with the papistic tradition and old world view and to join the new evan- 
gelical world movement, which Luther inaugurated by preaching the 
Gospel, he cast his lot with those who could not look forward. The 
hopes of the German princes were set upon his decision to break with 
Rome and to follow Wittenberg. Charles chose to remain a loyal son 
and servant of the Church and thus turned fate against him. 

As a relatively young man of 56 years he resigned his too burdensome 
office in 1556 and ended his days in the cloister of Yuste in Spain, not 
indeed as monk, as it has often been said, but as private gentleman of 
means, spending his leisure on his favorite avocations. There he died 
two years later at the age of 58 years. The New Schaff-Herzog Ency- 
clopedia judges: “From his point of view it probably would have been 
advisable to crush Lutheranism in its infancy.” That in fact was his 
own confession, for shortly before his death he (as is said) expressed 
regret “that he had not burned the archheretic at the Diet of Worms.” 
But as we see God’s guiding hand not only in the crowning of this 
man as emperor, for his character was such that under him Luther's 
Gospel movement was not crushed until it had become too strong for 
destruction, but also in the shaping of events that tied his hands until 
the evangelical movement had grown to manhood. Almost until the 
end of his reign, Charles faced inimical and profligate popes, inimical 
and treacherous rulers of France, and inimical and cruel Turks, so that 
he needed the Lutheran help against his private and political enemies. 
On April 18, 1521, Luther witnessed the truth at Worms not merely 
by the grace of the evangelical princes, but by God's special guidance 
and protection. The Reformation movement was God’s, not man’s. 
Charles certainly was a man of destiny; but Luther still more was a 
man with a mission from God, and it was Charles’ egregious mistake 


that he was not able to read the handwriting on the wall. 
J. T. MUBLLER 
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ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The United Stewardship Council has released figures on fifteen 
major Protestant denominations on the average membership gain and 
on giving during the past twenty-five years. Some of these figures are 
quite interesting. The Southern Baptist Convention moved from 
3,574,531 members in 1925 to 6,000,000, a gain of 67 per cent; the 
United Lutheran Church from 856,180 to 1,355,912 members, a gain 
of 58 per cent; the Methodist Church from 6,570,144 to 8,651,062, 
a gain of 31 per cent; the Episcopalians from 1,139,192 to 1,583,928, 
a gain of 39 per cent; the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. from 
1,828,916 to 2,330,136, a gain of 27 per cent. In giving, the Southern 
Baptists stand at the top. From $37,359,614 in 1925, they advanced 
to $156,606,414, a gain of 319 per cent. The Church of the Brethren 
stands next in line. It advanced from $1,862,975 to $5,306,936, a gain 
of 184 per cent. The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (Southern) 
increased their giving by 130 per cent; the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church by 129 per cent; the United Lutheran Church by 126 per cent. 
The Episcopal Church increased its gifts from $39,047,394 to 
$65,850,868. The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. advanced from 
$57,241,511 to $86,086,965; and the Methodist Church from 
$138,015,852 to $196,435,168. 

During the same period The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
experienced a growth in communicant membership from 658,671 in 
1924 to 1,179,411 in 1949, a gain of 79 per cent, exceeding that of 
the Southern Baptists. In this period there was a gain in contributions 
from $13,977,167 in 1924 to $56,308,838 in 1949, or 324 per cent, 
which also tops the Southern Baptists, according to our statistician, 
Armin Schroeder. 


On April 9 the American Bible Society began a mass distribution 
of gospels and New Testaments in the Latin American sections of 
San Antonio, Tex. Some 500 laymen helped in distributing the Scrip- 
tures in a six-week house-to-house visitation program. Dr. Frank W. 
Langham, the district secretary of the Bible Society, estimated that 
between 100,000 and 125,000 copies of the Scriptures will be dis- 
tributed during the visitation program. In previous years similar mass 
distribution carried the Scripture into many Spanish homes in the 
shipbuilding areas of the Texas coast and in the Rio Grande Valley. 


The American Embassy at Prague has received notification from 
the Czech foreign ministry that all American missionaries must leave 
Communist-dominated Czechoslovakia at a very early date. The action 
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will apply to missionaries of all faiths and is ordered under provisions 
of the new church-control laws which prescribe that all practicing 
clergymen in Czechoslovakia must be natives, take an oath of allegiance 
to the government, and receive their salaries from the state. The only 
exceptions in favor of foreign clergymen will be those from eastern 
European countries, particularly Russians. 


The Muhlenberg Press of the United Lutheran Church will award 
$5,000 to the winner of the 1950—51 writing contest on entries which 
must be submitted on or before March 31, 1951. All entries must deal 
with subjects emphasizing Christian living or example, in fiction, 
biography, or fictionalized biography, and be between 100,000 to 
125,000 words in length. The award — $2,500 outright and the balance 
toward advance royalties—was made possible by the will of John 
Rung, layman of Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Petersburg, Pa., 
who died in 1891. 


For many years the Columbia University staff in New York has 
included religious counselors to its Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish students. For the first time in its history the University has 
recently appointed three religious counselors to Eastern Orthodox 
students. The counselors, the Very Rev. Georges Florovsky, the Rev. 
John Zanetos, and the Rev. Vasile Hategan, are all from New York. 


The Boston University School of Theology recently dedicated a new 
million-dollar chapel described as a “monumental protest against 
bigotry” and intended as a house of prayer for all people. The books 
and journals from various denominations were placed in the corner- 
stone. Among them are the Methodist Hymnal and Book of Discipline, 
the Anglican Book of Prayer, donated for the purpose by Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop Norman B. Nash of Massachusetts, the Jewish Stand- 
atd Prayer Book, and a Roman Catholic book of devotions, given by 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston. 


Protestant and Eastern Orthodox delegates from several countries 
ranging from China to Finland and from Germany to Madagascar met 
at an eight-day conference held at the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, 
near Geneva, Switzerland, to discuss family and marriage problems. 
Among the delegates were members of mothers’ unions, Christian mar- 
riage guidance councils, psychologists, and clergymen of the Anglican, 
Baptist, Lutheran, and Reformed Churches. The delegates devoted 
most of their time to these major themes: “Biblical Guidance for Mar- 
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riage and Family Life”; “The Roman Catholic and Protestant Concep- 
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tions of the Family and Its Responsibilities”; and “The Relationship 
of the Church and State to Family Life.” 


A committee of Roman Catholics, headed by Achille Cardinal 
Lienart, bishop of Lille, France, is planning on publishing the Douay 
Bible in a new popular edition which will sell at $1.50 a copy. The 
Cardinal hopes that this cheap edition will encourage more French 
people to read the Bible. Strange to say, the new edition will not be 
put on sale in bookshops, but will be distributed to subscribers only. 


The Roman Catholic Episcopate of the Province of Quebec issued 
a pastoral letter on reforms in industry which would “gradually” 
achieve the sharing by “organized labor” in “management, profits, and 
property.” The rather long letter (35,000 words) bears the signatures 
of the heads of twenty-five archdioceses and dioceses and recommends 
the establishment of a “corporative organization” which would combine 
both workers and employers. The letter which was read in all churches 
in the province on Sunday, March 25, contains these main recommenda- 
tions: (1) Support of the 90,000-member Canadian Catholic Federa- 
tion of Labor. (2) Legislation to give the laboring class the means to 
take its place in the community and to “share in the benefits of progress 
and contemporary culture.” (3) Support of state measures to combat 
Communism. (4) Support of priests active in social action, based on 
the Church’s social doctrine, and in labor and employer organizations. 
(5) Endorsement of the work of the Sacerdotal Commission on Social 
Studies, an organization of the clergy with power to pronounce on 
social questions. 


The recent Vatican document on church-union discussions which 
implicitly endorsed co-operation between Catholics and non-Catholics 
for common social aims has raised some rumors to the effect that the 
Catholic Church intended to relax its stand against some Masonic sects. 
To counteract these rumors, the Vatican newspaper, Osservatore 
Romano, published an article in which it reminded its readers that 
Catholics are forbidden to join the Masons or any other oath-bound 
secret society under penalty of excommunication. 


His Holiness, the Dilai Lama, the fourteen-year-old ruler of Tibet, 
thinks he has made an important contribution to Yale University. 
Recently the library received a collection of rare and sacred Sanskrit 
books comprising ninety-nine volumes of the Kagyur believed to be 
the authentic teachings of Buddha. The young ruler expressed the hope 
that the “true teachings” of Lord Buddha in the Kagyur will “spread 
like bright sunlight over all the darkness of humanity.” 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


EXPOSITION OF GENESIS. By H. C. Leupold, D.D., professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis, Capital University Seminary, Columbus, Ohio. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Two vols., 578 and 641 
pages, 9X6. $3.00 and $3.50. 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, EXPLANATORY AND PRAC- 
TICAL. Same publisher; same format. Job, two vols., 363 and 339 
pages. $3.00 each. Psalms, two vols., 432 and 448 pages. $3.00 each. 


The Baker Book House now offers to Christian Bible students the 
first volumes of the Old Testament series of Barnes’ Notes in excellent 
reprint, the New Testament series having been completed. The reviewer 
is sure that many students of the Old Testament will deeply appreciate 
the fact that the publishers have incorporated in the series Dr. Leupold’s 
fine commentary on Genesis, which was first published in 1942. Leupold’s 
commentary on Genesis was favorably reviewed at great length in this 
periodical in 1943 and so requires no new detailed review. It has found 
many grateful readers and has been in great demand after the first edition 
was exhausted. It offers an excellent historical and critical introduction 
to the book, a most helpful outline to acquaint the student with the con- 
tents of Genesis, and an exhaustive bibliography. The author employs 
the verse-by-verse approach, presenting his investigations and their results 
in lucid, plain language, which even laymen can easily understand. The 
Hebrew words appear in simple transliteration, which is of value especially 
to those who are unable to read the Hebrew script. Tactfully, yet firmly, 
Prof. Leupold refutes the assumptions of the unbelieving higher critics and 
defends the Messianic content of the passages which the Church has always 
regarded as predictions of the Messiah and His kingdom. His exegesis is 
Biblical and conservative, and he points out the textual values for devotional 
and homiletical use. The reviewer regrets that Leupold could not support 
Luther’s interpretation of Gen. 4:1, against which no valid objections have 
yet been offered. 

Barnes’ Notes on the Old Testament follow consistently the expository 
pattern which we find in the interpretation of the New Testament: 
Introduction, exhaustive notes, together with supplementary notes (Job) 
and numerous special appendixes (Psalms). A new and clarifying trans- 
lation has been furnished of the difficult Book of Job. The reviewer is 
surprised that an author so conservative and Biblical as was Dr. Barnes 
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was unable to evaluate as Messianic Job 19:25-27 and to regard this 
glorious passage as teaching the final resurrection of the dead. This fact 
he himself states with deep regret. His objections to the traditional con- 
ception, however, are answered by the editor, Dr. Robert Frew, in a lengthy 
“Editor’s Preface.” Despite this and other occasional faults, Barnes’ Notes 
on Job and Psalms deserve careful study, for here the Christian Bible 
student finds valuable and dependable exposition, offered in brief, pithy 
comments. For busy pastors Barnes’ Notes are a sine qua non as they 
prepare their sermons or other addresses. The make-up of the volumes is 
excellent, and the price, considering the high quality of the books and 
the excessive cost of modern bookmaking, is very reasonable. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD. By Emil Brunner. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 361 pages, 9x6. $6.00. 


This is the first volume of a real dogmatics by Emil Brunner, who so 
far has supplied the theological world merely with monographs on dog- 
matical Prolegomena. The book has much to commend it to the reader. 
Brunner, in contradistinction to Barth, realizes that there is a limit to 
human endurance in studying dogmatical treatises, and so, instead of 
being endless in his dogmatizing as is his Basle companion, he is quite 
practical and to the point. Then, too, Brunner keeps in mind the basic 
precept of love that he who writes must so express his thoughts that 
the reader can comprehend what he has to say. At times Brunner deviates 
from this principle, but on the whole his dogmatical presentation is 
concrete and lucid. Moreover, the translator, Miss Olive Wyon, has per- 
formed a very satisfactory job in doing Brunner’s not too simple German 
into idiomatic, intelligible English. The contents of the book are divided 
into two major divisions: Prolegomena and Part I (of the projected 
dogmatics) “The Eternal Foundation of the Divine Self-Communication,” 
which again is divided into two sections: “The Nature of God and His 
Attributes” and “The Will of God.” The Prolegomena perhaps form the 
most important part of Brunner’s first volume of dogmatics, for here 
he sets forth not only his conception of the position, the necessity, and 
the basis of Christian dogmatics, but also its relation to revelation, the 
witness of faith, the ecclesiastical dogma, theology, and the like. Altogether 
there are treated in the Prolegomena eleven different subjects, and to these 
are added eight “appendixes,” among which the conservative student will 
perhaps regard the chapter on the “Authority of Scripture” as the most 
important. In his Prolegomena, Brunner states his fundamental credo 
more clearly than he has ever stated it before. Under the “Nature of 
God and His Attributes” he treats the “Name of God,” “God, as the 
Lord,” God as the “Holy,” God as “Love,” the “Triune God,” the “Problem 
of the Divine Attributes,” and the like, fully twenty-one chapters, with 
four additional appendixes on the special divine attributes that have been 
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in controversy more than others, e.g., “divine omnipresence and omnis- 
cience.” Under the second section, “The Will of God,” Brunner treats 
the doctrines of the “Divine Decrees” and of “Election,” rejecting both the 
“double predestination” of Calvin and the “apokatastasis.” Recently some- 
one said that only Barth can properly be classed as a modern “neo-orthodox” 
theologian, but Brunner makes it clear that while he differs from Barth 
in details, often drawing conclusions which Barth fails to draw, his 
theology represents essentially the same type of neo-orthodoxy as does 
that of his Swiss colleague. Brunner deprecates the traditional orthodox 
doctrine which identifies Scripture with the Word of God, and, above 
all, the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration, on which he again and again pours 
contempt, asserting that Luther never regarded the entire Bible as divinely 
inspired and infallible. Brunner accepts a Deus dicit, but not a Deus 
dixit in the sense that the divinely inspired Bible is God’s true, final, and 
fixed revelation. To him dogmatics does not mean teaching in so many 
words what the Bible teaches, but in dogmatics the believing Church 
itself makes its own teaching the objective of its reflection (p. 5). The 
New Testament is not a book of doctrine, but merely a collection of 
Apostolic confessions of faith and historical records which have been 
written to awaken and strengthen faith. Hence a simple reproduction 
of “the” doctrine of the Bible is impossible (p. 12). Revelation takes 
place where Christ manifests Himself to a human being as the living 
Lord and is received in faith (p. 20). Primarily, revelation is not a “word,” 
but a “person” (p.25), Christ alone being the “Word of God” (p.27). 
Scripture, the testimony of the Apostles to Christ, is indeed a “word” 
inspired by the Spirit of God; yet it is a human message, colored by the 
frailty and imperfection of all that is human (p. 34). The Word of 
Scripture is not the final court of appeal, since Jesus Christ Himself alone 
is this ultimate authority (p. 47). All Christian doctrine is and remains 
a venture of faith (p. 49), for all Christian doctrine is “speaking the 
divine Word after Him,” but this speaking, since it is human, also shares 
in the relativity of all that is human (p. 84). It is clear that as these 
premises are consistently applied, there remains no objective divine truth 
in the area of neo-orthodoxy; all, in the end, becomes subjective and 
uncertain. While Brunner, as a rule, uses the traditional Christian termi- 
nology, it is not traditional orthodox theology that he teaches, but a sur- 
reptitious liberalism which conceals itself under the trade-mark a “new 
orthodoxy,” which, in the final analysis, is neither new nor orthodox. 
This is demonstrated by the fact that Brunner does not accept the orthodox 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity (p. 238 ff.), just as little as does Barth, for 
he does not allow the “side by side” of the three divine Persons, but only 
three personal relations. His doctrine of the Trinity is speculative, adapted 
to rational comprehension, and not Scriptural in the sense of Quicunque. 
Just so Brunner rejects also the “double predestination” of strict Calvinism 
and the “apokatastasis” of liberal enthusiasm, not on the ground of the 
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simple Scripture teaching, but on the grounds of reason (p. 338). Brunner 
again and again repudiates subjective Scholasticism, but since he rejects 
the objective divine truth, set forth as such in Scripture, refusing to 
identify the Word of God with the written divine Scripture Word, his 
dogmatical deductions needs must end in scholastic subjectivism. Brunner 
attempts to render the mysteries of the Christian faith acceptable to 
conceited human reason, but in so doing he empties the Gospel of Christ 
of its content, and so all that remains is only sophia logou, the “word 
wisdom” of a speculating philosopher. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


WE BBLIEVE. By Theodore Huggenvik. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House. 149 pages, 544x814. Paper binding. $1.25. 

Dr. Huggenvik, professor at St. Olaf College, wrote this book 
primarily to meet the needs of those who desire membership in a con- 
gregation of the Evangelical Lutheran Church and wish to familiarize 
themselves beforehand with its teachings and practices. It may also be 
used for a review of the fundamental doctrines of Lutheranism by mem- 
bers of the church. For both purposes this is a handy little volume. 
Dr. Huggenvik has said many things well. He will doubtless endeavor to 
improve subsequent editions. The following suggestions are intended 
to be helpful to that end. 

Dr. Huggenvik shows in which sense Aulen’s reference to prayer 
as a means of grace may stand (p. 46). “Means of grace” is, indeed, 
merely an ecclesiastical term and may therefore be used by a writer in 
a sense different from its generally accepted meaning; but it would be 
less confusing, particularly to new members of the Lutheran Church, 
if its use were limited to designate the Word and the Sacraments. These 
emphasize God’s activity; prayer stresses man’s. To avoid confusion, it 
would likewise seem advisable to find some other designation for the 
agencies listed under the term “Secondary Means of Grace” (pp. 69 
and 125). These agencies are not in the same class with the Word and 
the Sacraments. Unclearness there may eventually lead to seven sacra- 
ments and a catalog of sacramentals. 

The author advises that a Christian ought to marry a Christian 
(p. 72). On page 130 he is more specific, stating: “Marriages between 
Protestants of different denominations are less serious {than marriages 
with Roman Catholics} if the denominations are evangelical, true to the 
Bible.” The question arises: Which are these? It would be helpful to 
have this matter treated more fully already under the heading “The 
Home,” on pages 71—72. 

Should 1843 be substituted for 1853 (p. 85) for the Advent pre- 
diction of the Millerites? The words “To heal the schism” (p. 97) should 
read “To end the Babylonian Captivity of the papacy.” 

Answer No. 2 to the question, “Why belong to the Church?” (p. 107) 
needs some clarification to show that the believer in Christ is a member 
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of His body, even if he, for some valid reason, does not belong to a visible 
church organization. 

The description of the deplorable condition of doctrinal confusion 
in the Reformed denominations (p. 114) should in all fairness also 
mention the Lutheran Church, which is to some extent likewise troubled 
by a measure of Modernism and Liberalism. Lutherans, too, have reasons 
to be humble. 

Is there really such a thing as a “healthy pietism” (p. 116)? For 
orthodox Lutherans this term has a disagreeable flavor. It would be 
better simply to speak of piety. 

To explain that the creation days might mean certain periods of 
time (p. 119), the author cites 2 Pet. 3:8. In God's sight a day is indeed 
like a thousand years and a thousand years are like a day, for God is 
timeless; but when God uses the word “day” in speaking to man, He 
means what it signifies in man’s language. When He told Adam, “For 
in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” He did not 
mean a thousand years. The author states: “That would be in keeping 
with the best knowledge we have as to the age of the earth.” We ask: 
Which is the best? Geologists do not agree. 

Matt. 18:10, 14 is cited to suggest that God may have a way in 
which unbaptized infants may be regenerated and fit for heaven. The 
author, of course, wants to show no more than God’s concern for these 
little ones. This passage proves nothing beyond that point. An attempt 
to go beyond would lead one into difficulty with, for instance, 1 Tim. 2:4. 

The glory of this little book is the author’s manifest intention to 
give all glory for our salvation to God alone. L. W. SPITz 


I BELIEVE IN THE HOLy Spirit. By Fredrik Wisloff. Translated by 
Ingvald Daehlin. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 1949. 
272 pages, 514 X8Y. $3.00. 

The author is a leader in the Lutheran Inner Mission Society, which 
had its inception about 100 years ago in the spiritual awakening in 
Norway under the ministry of Prof. Gisle Johnson of Oslo, Norway. The 
society maintains a Bible school in Oslo to train lay preachers for evan- 
gelistic work among the nominal members of the Norwegian Lutheran 
State Church. Until quite recently, Professor Wisloff was president of 
this school and now devotes his entire time to spreading the type of 
Lutheranism represented by the Inner Mission Society. Theologically the 
movement adheres closely to the truths set forth in Erik Pontoppidan’s 
exposition of Luther’s Catechism. Its specific points of emphasis are the 
need of “experienced salvation,” the royal priesthood of all believers with 
its privileges and responsibilities, and the study of the Bible for the 
cultivation of personal piety. The Holy Spirit’s twofold work of creating 
faith and fostering piety looms relatively large in the movement. 
(Dr. George Aus in the Foreword, pp. v—viii.) The first four chapters 
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treat the Person of the Holy Spirit, His “foreign” and “proper” office, 
the means of grace (Word, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Absolution), 
and the Church as the communion of saints; and the remaining four 
chapters are intended to lead “into a fuller experience of the Holy Spirit.” 
The author draws heavily on Chr. Scriver (Geistlicher Seelenschatz) and 
Joh. Arndt (Wahres Christentum), and in general reflects the theological 
interests of these men. He is, however, no friend of that kind of pietism 
which has been described as complete relaxation on the shores of a placid 
lake after the soul has gone through the rapids of spiritual turmoil. 
On the whole, the author avoids the pitfalls of pietism, such as indif- 
ference to doctrine, mingling of Law and Gospel, synergism, subjectivism, 
enthusiasm, perfectionism, emotionalism. He stresses the objectivity of 
the means of grace, the all-sufficiency of Christ’s atoning work for justi- 
fication and sanctification, the pre-eminence of faith, in short, the three 
great Lutheran solas. However, the reader will keep in mind that this 
book is written from the standpoint and in the interest of Erweckungs- 
theologie. The translator did an exceptionally fine piece of work in 
reproducing the author’s pungent style and his striking epigrammatic 
statements. F, E. MAYER 


CHRIST AND TIME, The Primitive Christian Conception of Time and 
History. By Oscar Cullmann. Translated from the German by Floyd 
V. Filson. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 1950. 253 pages, 
5X8. $5.00. 

The purpose of this book is “to determine what is central in the 
Christian proclamation.” The author believes this to be the primitive 
conception of time and history. He acknowledges his partial indebtedness 
to Martin Werner, Rudolf Bultmann, and Karl Barth, who, as he says, 
helped him to sharpen his understanding of the central New Testament 
teaching, but with whom he differs on some important points. Dr. Cull- 
mann has held the position of lecturer in New Testament Greek and 
professor of New Testament and Early Church History and since 1949 is 
professor at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, Sorbonne, Paris; hence his 
scholarship demands recognition. This lends importance to his explana- 
tion of the various terms used in the New Testament to designate time. 
Of particular significance are his remarks on the term kairoi, of which 
he says: “It belongs to the nature of the kairo that constitute the redemp- 
tive line that each of them corresponds to a unique unrepeatable fact.” 
This is the most important contribution the author makes to the study 
of the redemptive history. 

Where the author leaves the field of pure exegesis and strays into that 
of speculation, the reader may not be ready to follow him, as, for instance, 
in his conclusions regarding the State and redemptive history, with special 
reference to Rom. 13:1. But even in such instances his theories present 
a challenge to the critical faculties of the New Testament scholar. 

L. W. SPITZ 
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THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. By Benjamin Breckinridge War- 
field. Edited by Samuel G. Craig. The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 1950. IX and 575 pages. 
$4.50. 

Some twenty years ago the Oxford University Press published War- 
field’s collected writings in ten volumes. This set is now out of print, 
and the Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company plans to publish 
a new edition of Warfield’s writings. The first volume was reviewed in 
the February issue of this journal, p. 151. The second volume contains 
Warfield’s chief essays on the theanthropic Person and the redemptive 
work of Christ. With one exception these essays are taken from the 
Oxford volumes entitled Studies in Theology, Biblical Doctrines, and 
Christology and Criticism. Warfield was professor of didactic and polemic 
theology, and his great concern was to defend the Christian faith against 
the rising liberalism of his day, the time of the “quest for the historical 
Jesus” and the “reinterpretation of the Cross.” Of the fourteen essays in 
this volume at least three have more than passing relevance, namely: The 
Person of Christ According to the New Testament; The Christ That Paul 
Preached; The New Testament Terminology of the Atonement. An Index 
would enhance the value of the volume. F. E. MAYER 


WE BEHELD His GLORY; WHAT SEEK YE?; BY THE OBEDIENCE OF 
ONE; UNTO A LIVING HOPE; IN WHOM WE LIVE; TEACH ME 
THY PATHS; FOR THIS CAUSE. By pastors of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1946—1949. Prices from $2.00 to $2.75 each. 

This is one of the most ambitious compilations of sermons for the 
Sunday morning service to appear in the Lutheran Church of America. 
Several of the units have been reviewed in these columns previously. The 
initial plan has been carried out to its conclusion. Each Sunday of the 
church year is represented by three sermons on three different texts from 
the Gospels by three different preachers. Obviously the items vary in 
merit and in textual quality. On the other hand, they are a stimulus for 
the resourcefulness and imagination of the pastor who reads them. Over 
all they reveal a strong allegiance to the Lord Christ and a splendid cross 
section of the Word of Reconciliation as preached in one Lutheran 
church body of America. R. R. CAEMMERER 


A TREASURY OF DWIGHT L. Moopy. Selected by Harry J. Albus. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1949. 

168 pages, 534X734. $2.00. 
This volume provides a brief appreciation of Moody in three chapters 
by the editor, Harry J. Albus; briefer selections from nine sermons and 
longer selections around two central themes, “The Overcoming Life” and 
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“Daniel the Prophet” (from the book Bible Characters). This volume 
will serve to review qualities of Moody's preaching and emphasize the 
central place of Jesus in it. R. R. CAEMMERER 


GREAT PULPIT MASTERS. Volume I: Dwight L. Moody. Volume II: 
Charles H. Spurgeon. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 
1949. 256 pages each, 542X814. $2.25 each. 

These splendid anthologies furnish outstanding sermons of the two 
great preachers. The introductions are in themselves most valuable: to 
Moody, by Charles R. Erdman; to Spurgeon, by Andrew W. Blackwood. 
Christian preachers will be interested in the use of Scripture truth and 
in the direct applications to needs of the hearer which both of these 
princes of the pulpit and platform reveal. Spurgeon is better known in 
our circles than Moody. The Moody volume brings twenty sermons, that 
of Spurgeon sixteen. R. R. CAEMMERER 


GREAT GOSPEL SERMONS. Volume I: Classic. Volume II: Contempo- 
rary. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1949. 250 and 243 
pages respectively, 52 x8. $3.95 per set. 

The volume of “classic” sermons brings sixteen sermons by that many 
preachers of a bygone generation. The outstanding names of the funda- 
mentalist school are there plus a sermon by Spurgeon. Brief appreciative 
introductions preface each sermon. Among the contemporary preachers 


are the outstanding fundamentalist evangelists of today plus C. E. Macart- 

ney, Walter A. Maier, and Samuel M. Zwemer. Again there are sixteen 

items. The full force of much of this type of preaching is not conveyed 

by the printed page. Nevertheless the thoughtful parish pastor will find 

a number of devices by which he can come out from his own ruts and 

stir his own imagination. R. R. CAEMMERER 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
My SERMON NOTES ON THE LORD’S PRAYER by Rev. William P. 
Van Wyk. 115 pages, 512 x8. $1.50. 


From Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE by W. H. Griffith 
Thomas. 406 pages, 542 x8. $3.00. 


From Good News Publishers, Chicago 7, Ill.: 


THE SHEPHERD'S BAG by James F. Spink. 136 pages, 5144x7. 
$1.50. 


From Harper and Brothers Publishers, New York: 
1001 ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PULPIT AND PLATFORM by Aquilla Webb. 
343 pages, 514X8%4. $1.95. 
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300 EVANGELISTIC SERMON OUTLINES by Aquilla Webb. 386 pages, 
SIYAX8Y%. $1.95. 

100 GREAT TEXTS AND THEIR TREATMENT. Compiled by Frederick 
Barton. 502 pages, 542x814. $1.95. 


From the Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
PRISONERS OF HOPE by H. C. Alleman. 109 pages, 544X814. $1.50. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 

FIVE HUNDRED SKETCHES AND SKELETONS OF SERMONS by Jabez 
Burns. 638 pages, 614491%. $4.50. 

LANGE’S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. MATTHEW. By 
John Peter Lange. 568 pages, 614x9Y. $3.95. 


THE JEW AND PALESTINE IN PROPHECY by M. R. DeHaan. 183 pages, 
514X734. $2.00. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company, New York: 


THE TREASURY OF SCRIPTURE KNOWLEDGE. Published by Samuel 
Bagster & Sons, Limited, London, England. 188 pages, 542x8Y%. $4.00. 
This is the twenty-sixth edition of a volume which has been a helpful 
tool to ministers, Sunday school teachers, and all Bible students. It con- 
tains more than 500,000 Scripture references and parallel passages in the 


sequence of the Bible chapters. Such a book as this has the Bible 
interpret itself. 


From Moody Press, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, Ill.: 


SATAN. By Lewis Sperry Chafer. Revised edition. 180 pages, 7x5. 
$1.75. 








